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The Week. 


MVE evidence which the prosecution has thus far introduced in the 

trial of General Babcock proves the existence of the Whiskey Ring, 
while as to the connection of the defendant with it they have proved, 
by Major Grimes, a quartermaster stationed at St. Louis, that last 
autumn, after the indictment of MacDonald, he was employed by 


Babcock to carry on clandestine communieations with the indicted | 


man. Besides this, the Government has offered, and the court has 
admitted, after a long argument, a number of telegrams between 
Babcock and the Ring going to show that he had been actively at 
work in their interest at Washington; and a distiller, Bevis, has 
testified that Jovce persuaded him to resume making “ crooked 
whiskey,” by showing him a telegram from Babcock giving assurance 
that the revenue agents had been kept back. Everest, the Ring pay- 
master, has sworn that he saw $500 put into an envelope for Bab- 
cock by Joyce. On cross-examination, however, he did not appear 
to be positive as to this fact. 


The Senate has passed the Centennial Appropriation Bill by a 
vote of 41 to 15, and a bill extending the time for completing the 
Northern Pacific Road until 1885 by a vote of 35 to 18, and also a 
bill to prehibit the transportation of cattle by rail without a proper 
amount of food, water, and rest. The machinery provided for the 
enforcement of this bill is somewhat pecutiar, inasmuch it 
aathorizes United States marshals all over the country to appoint 


as 


cruelty to animals, with power to make arrests. The Democrats 
generally voted against it, and in the House will no doubt defeat the 
bill. On Tuesday the Senate passed the Pension Bill, and a 
bill relating to the disposition of publie lands at the South. The 
principal event of the week in the House has been the pas- 
sage of the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill by a 
vote of 191 to 2. The appropriations are fixed at $914,000, or 
$470,000 less than last vear, a result obtained in a great measure at 
the expense of missions and consulships. It would be hardly worth 


| that inflation would not cure it; that the substit 


‘ ; ; ; } ment not as a debt but “as something never to be paid,” 
deputies at the request of any corporation for the prevention of | 


while as yet to discuss the items of the bill, as it will have to pass the | 


ordeal of the Senate. 
duction of the estimates was made on the passage of the Fortifiea- 


A still greater and almost ludicrous re- | 
| duty of Congress to provide a precess.” 


tions Bill, by which $315,000 was conceded in place of the $3,500,000 | 
asked for by the Department. Besides listening to Mr. Blaine’s finan- | 


cial speech, the House has accomplished little with regard to the 
finances. Mr. Hale, however, has succeeded in forcing the Democrats 


toa voteon his hard-money resolutions, declaring it to be the sense of | 


the House that early steps should be taken to bring about resumption. 
The resolution received 86 votes, while 137 were cast against it. 
The hard-money Democratic explanation of a vote like this always 
is that it indicates nothing, except that the Democrats do not wish 
to commit themselves in advance of the settlement of the party 
policy on the currency by their caucus. The caucus is meanwhile, 
we presume, doing a good deal of hard reading in the works of 
Henry C. Carey and other leading economists. 





Mr. Blaine has made a speech on the currency question in which 
he goes over a good deal of well-trodden ground, though in a mas- 
terly way. He confessed that there was no warrant for the issue of 
paper-money in the letter of the Constitution, and that the legal- 
tenders were put out, to use the words of Senator Fessenden, on 
“the ground of absolute, overwhelming necessity,” or under the 
law of self-preservation ; and castigated the Democratic party for 
not only failing at the close of the war to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the restoration of a sound currency, but for conceiving a vio- 


| make 


lent love for the paper-money and demanding that sixteen hundred | 


millions of bonds should be paid off in it 





—though we are sorrv to ' 


justice.” 


remind Mr. Blaine that, in this matter, that great Repabliean, Sena- 
tor Morten, was as bad as Mr. Horatio Sevm Lose that 
other great Republican, Mir. B. F. Butler, for whom > Das 

stumped in 1875, and that neither ef them lost thei 
party ; and that that other great Republie:n, Mr. Bout Ow 
the responsibility really rested, never once di his four ve l 
ministration of the Treasury called the attention of Congress ¢ 
country to the necessity of any action about the ecurreney. Chas 


} 


tise the Democrats, by all means, but let us have * land exact 
Mr. Blaine showed once more that the depression ef trade is 
in large part due to the uncertainty as to the value of the curreney ; 
Trea- 
sury notes for the national-bank circulation would not eure it either ; 
that the national banking system is the best one ever devised, and 
is the best and only necessary source of all the paper-money we need ; 
that the true course is not to increase.the power of the Governmet 
over the currency, but to put an end to it completely; that 
body than Congress to “adapt the volume of the curreney to the 
demands of trade” could hardly be contrived ; that eoin is 
true standard of value; that all attempts to substitute any 
have failed and must always fail; that a return to specie payments is 
all that we need to revive our industries ; that Democrats 
fellows, and need watching; that the true policy of the I 
party is to get back to specie payments, by a * tirm, considera 
conclusive policy,” as fast as the Democrats will let them: that 
an annual income of $6,000,000,000 we shall have no d 
maintaining specie payments after we have resumed; that one cf 
the great obstacles to this return is the general and growing dispo- 
sition of the people to regard the legal-tender note of the Govern 
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ascribed in part to the repeal of the provision making the notes eo 
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vertible into bonds. He opposed the repeal  legal-tender 
clause, on the ground that it would foree the banks into sever: - 
traction, and * thus disturb eredits, embarrass payments, deronge 


business, and create widespread distress among the people’ 


As we read Mr. Blaine’s speech, we looked with much interest in 
every paragraph for his plan of returning to specie payments. and 
expected without doubt to find it at the close, where he admits that 
additional legislation is needed to give the act of last vear, provid- 
ing for resumption in 1879, any value, and says “it isthe paramount 
But we have been disap- 
pointed. This is as near as Mr. Blaine comes to telling us how to 
resume : 

“ And in all legislation looking to that end, it must be borne in 
mind that unless we move in harmony with the great business inte- 
rests of the country, we shall assuredly fail. Specie payment can 
only be brought about by wise and well-considered legislation, based 
on the experience of other nations, embodying the matured wisdom 
of the country, healthfully promoting all legitimate business, and 
carefully avoiding everything that may tend to create fear and dis- 
trust among the people. In other words, what we most need as the 
outgrowth of legislation is e ontidence, public and private, general 
and individual. To-day we are suflering from the timidity of capital, 
and, so long as the era of doubt and uncertainty prevails, that 
timidity will continue and inerease. Steps toward inflation will 
it chronie; unwise steps toward resumption will not 
remove it. We will have discharged our full duty in Congress 
if we can mature a measure which will steadily advance our cur- 
rency to the specie standard, and at the same time work in har- 
mony with the reviving industries and great commercial wants of 
the country.” 


Now, this tells us absolutely nothing, and suggests nothing. It 
is about as useful to us as what one hears from old gentlemen of 
‘approved ” sagacity in hotel-parlors and street-cars. There is 
nothing magical about Congress. Congress is a ¢ollection of gentle- 
men, mest of whom are far inferior in ability and attainment 
Mr. Blaine, and a considerable number of whom know little more 
caleulations of the Nawt?- 


to 


about the laws of currenes than about the 
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cal Almanac. ‘Yo say that Congress ought to provide a bill, there- 
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fore, if it means anything, means that Mr. Blaine ought to previdea 


Nation. 


bill. Tle and men like him ought to understand that the time has | 


eome for them to tell us in black and white, and in detail, how to 
resume. We have heard enough about the necessity of “ wise and 
well-considere. legislation”; we now want to see it in sections and 
elauses. Does Mr. Blaine, for instance, recommend an accumula- 
tion of gold sufficient to redeem our present volume of legal-ten- 
ders? Ifiso, how much does he think would be sufficient? If not, 
is be prepared to coutract ? If so, to what extent? Does he not 
think that a contraction of greenbacks until they were brought 


! 


down to par would be the best preparation for resumption ? Does 


he think that a contraction of $90,000,000 would destroy the dis- | 


count? and if so, what objection does he see to it? Now let us by 
al] means have a bill, and Lill on bill, until we get the great mea- 
sure Which is to lead us back to coin, “in harmony with the reviv- 


ing industries and great commercial wants of the country.” In | 


saying this, we fully admit—to save time—the badness of the 
Democrats, and the'r general hostility to the Beautiful and the 


Good. One has to say to Republican politicians about the Demo- | 


erats as Sydney Smith said to Lord Melbourne, who was a great 
swearer: “ Let us assume everybody and everything to be damned, 
and then go to business.” 


The Democrats, as might have been expected, have found in the 
archives of the State Department a perfect arsenal of weapons for 
their attack on the Republican estimates for the ensuing year. A 


very slight examination of the correspondence carried on with the | 


State Department by our ministers abroad has shown that they have 
been drawing their salaries in nine cases out of ten for doing nothing, 
while, in order to keep up appearances, they have been at the pains 
to convict themseives of their idleness by writing long letters to 
Mr. Fish giving an account of the way in which they spend their 
time. Mr. J. Meredith Read, for instance, who has been :epresent- 
ing us at the court of Greece at a salary of $7,500, writes home 
long despatches about the *‘ imposing ceremonies at the cathedral” 
on Easter eve, the ‘state carriage” in which the king and 
queen arrived, the uniform of the king, the “* white satin” robes of 
the queen (which, he.says, “* seemed to steal the color from her 
cheek ”), the “ magnificent embroidered garments” of the church 
dignitaries, and a great deal more of the same kind of stuff, the 
style and matter being that of a flunkeyish reporter of the doings of 
‘* society ” in town for a country newspaper. Tbe despatches prove 
conclusively, Ist, that Mr. Read would be better employed else- 
where ; 2d, that there is nothing to be done at his post; and, 3d, 
‘that the Government, in paying &7,500 a year for it, is paying so 
much money for the pleasure of preserving an empty form. In the 
same way, the Hon. Jobn A. Bingham, whose salary as Japanese 
Minister is $12,000 a year, writes to Mr. Fish the cheering news that 
the Emperor, in his annual message, referred to friendly “ Presi- 
dents” as well as ‘“‘ sovereigns”; while Mr. C. A. Logan has been 
getting $10,000 a year in Cbili for writing home that General Grant’s 
message meets with warm approval in that country, particularly 
the financial policy, which in his own judgment, he slyly adds, is 
‘the only correct one.” The question of consulates is of course dis- 
tinct from that of embassies. As to the latter, we doubt if the 
Democrats could possibly abolish or consolidate too many. 

The excitement caused by the forced resignation of the Clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee affords a new illustration of the 
tendency of polities towards sensationalism. The striking feature 
of the case, to our minds, is not that a rascal like Hambleton, after 
a career of blackmailing and perjury, should have taken a fancy to 
name his child after Wilkes Booth, nor that after the fact was 
proved Mr. Morrison should have removed him, but that the ‘“‘ Ham- 
bleton incident,” as they weuld call it in France, should have ‘een 
possible at all. A very slight examination into Hambleton’s past 
career would have sufficed to show that he was a person utterly 
unfit for the clerkship of any committtee, and had such an examina- 
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tion been made there would have been no need of te intervention 
(f the press to prove that he had tamed his ehild after an assas- 
sin. But no such examination was made. Hambleton got the 
place in the usual way, through representations of “leadivg De- 
mocrats” that his appointment was necessary to the good of the 
party, and the chairman who nominally appointed him took him as 
part of the regular slate, and as if he was himself not a free agent in 
the matter atall. In fact, he was appointed exactly as postmasters, 
collectors, and assessors are appointed, and all enquiry into his fit- 
ness seems to have been thought in his case quite as irregular and 
preposterous as it usually is in theirs. 

The death of Reverdy Johnson can hardly be said to be a loss 
to public life, as that career had been practically closed to him since 
his want of success in the Alabama Claims negotiation, but the bar 
loses in him one of its oldest and most respected members. He 
belonged to a past generation of lawyers, who made their entrance 
into life when the practice of the law was a better school for 
sound thinking, good breeding, and good morals than it is now, 
and he used his opportunities to such good advantage that he 
rose to a prominent position, which he held easily to the day of 
his death. Even his Alabama negotiations, now that the passions 
of the time are no longer active, must be acknowledged to have 
been creditable to him; and it requires a good deal of discrimina- 
tion now to make out wherein the settlement obtained by him 
fell short of what was afterwards obtained by General Grant. The 
real objection to his treaty was that it was negotiated by a 
Johnsonian Democrat, who was too polite to the British aristocracy 
at a time when we hated the British aristocracy. 





Mr. Henry C. Bowen has had some further correspondence with 
the Examining Committee of Plymouth Church, in which he par- 
tially rectifies what was faulty in the position taken in his first let- 
ter in reply to Mr. 8. V. White’s ‘‘ grievances.” Mr. Bowen’s an- 
nouncement that he would not reveal the names of the persons 
whose homes he alleged Mr. Beecher had betrayed, of course de- 
prived any testimony he might offer in support of such charges of 
all value. But he now proposes to submit his charges and specifi- 
cations and the evidence in support of them, including the names of 
Mr. Beecher’s alleged victims, to a committee of three selected from 
such leading men of the Congregational Church as President Wool- 
sey, President Asa D. Smith, President Fairchild, Alpheus Hardy, 
Judge Lafayette 8. Foster, and Julius H. Seelye, under pledge of 
secrecy as to evidence. This offer the Examining Committee de- 
cline, on the ground that they are themselves the proper tribunal 
for the examination of such charges, and that if he refuses to sub- 
mit these to them after ten days for preparation, it will only remain 
for them to discipline him. Mr. Beecher has also, in denouncing Mr. 
Bowen at the church meeting on Friday evening, said that even if 
he were disposed to go before such a tribunal on other grounds, he 
would not submit to any secrecy in the trial. On this point, there- 
fore, this plan of investigation is likely to miscarry. But we must 
say that the Bowen charges are eminently ones for private exami- 
nation as long as the tribunal examining them is one to command 
public confidence. The important point is not with whom did Mr. 
Beecher commit certain offences, but did he commit them ? and if the 
latter can be settled without dragging in the names of other people, 
he ought to be the first to rejoice over it. The committee Bowen 
proposes would undoubtedly have the confidence of the public, and 
its discretion as to the revelation of names would be respected. 





The scene in Plymouth Church on Friday evening, when Mr. 
Beecher, in a fit of terrible excitement, denounced Bowen as “a 
slanderer and a liar,” amidst the tumultuous applause of the con- 
gregation, was a shocking one, and the whole Congregational body 
is undoubtedly deeply interested in finding some speedy means 
either of putting an end to these scandals or of putting Plymouth 
Church in a position in which it will have to bearthe whole burden of 
its own shame. We are glad to see, therefore, that a movement 
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for a General Council has been initiated by the Andover Church, | 


which, for various reasons, occupies a position of denominational | 
pre-eminence, with a view to getting at the “hottom faets” of Mr. | 


Beecher’s case. We trust there will be no delay in acting on the 
The Advisory Council whieh is now in session on the 
call of Plymouth Church can settle nothing of the least importance, 
an | is already denounced as “ packed.” We believe there is little 
doubt that those who question Mr. Beecher’s innovence will not be 
at all, or only feebly, represented in it, and the questions submitted 
to it will be mere points of procedure. As regards the interests of 
religion, the whole clergy of the denomination could hardly do better 
than suspend their preaching and praying for one month, jerk 
Brother Shearman and “ the Examining Committee ” aside, get Mr. 
Beecher and all the witnesses, without rules of exclusion, before some 
respectable tribunal, and have the whole thing out once for all. 


suggestion. 





There have been several failures of importance in the anthracite- 
coal trade, and these have certainly done nothing to strengthen the 
combination which controls the mining and transportation as well 
as the market price of coal. The principal members of this combi- 
nation deny that there is a prospect of its disruption, and say that 
the trouble, which is confined to middlemen, and is only of indirect 
and slight importance to the combination, does not and will not 
weaken the latter. There have also been an unusual number of 
mereantile failures in Boston, traceable remotely to the losses by 
the great fire and to the panic. These failures, accompanied by the 
Winslow-forgery disclosures, have created in Boston a degree of dis- 
trust which, for the time being, seriously affects business there. 
Outside of New England there is what the market reports call “an 
improved feeling,” this being most apparent ir the Western cities. 
The foreign commerce, however, of New York and of the other 
Northern Atlantic ports during th> expired part of the present 
year, shows an important gain over last year; the imports at New 
York alone having been about $5,000,000 more in January than in 
the corresponding month a year ago, and the exports, exclusive 
of specie, about $2,500,000 more. At the Stock Exchange there 
has been a further advance in securities which are bought for in- 
vestment, as well as a considerable rise in shares which are chiefly, 
if not entirely, dealt in by speculators. The action of the Wisconsin 
Legislature (one branch of which has passed the bill repealing or 
modifying the Potter Act) has given a strong support to the 
upward movement. The gold price of $100 greenbacks ranged 
during the week between $88 20 and $828 69. 


that amount bad been called in November 15. Of this total, $12,785,- 
350 were called at the request of the Rothschild syndicate, which 
subscribed for an equal amount of United States five per cent. 
bonds. These five per cent. bonds the syndicate paid for in called 
5-20s (six per cents), matured coupons, and gold. The payments 


for more than $8,000,000 were made before Tuesday, aid of the | 


$1,000,000 paid for on that day the greater part was paid also in 
called 5-20s and coupons, so that less than #2,000,000 gold had to 
be transferred from the market to the Treasury. This is a larger 
amount than came out of the Treasury, although much less than 
will come out as the called 5-20s which the syndicate were pot 
able to obtain are presented to the Treasury for redemption. 
There are, of course, no bonds to be issued in the place 
of the $5,000,000 5-20s called for the sinking fund. It is not known 
what part of this $5,000,000 the syndicate succeeded in getting and 
in using in payment for new fives taken by them, but for the 
remainder the Treasury will be obliged to pay gold as they are pre- 
sented. It is probable that the presentation of these bonds by 
holders will extend over several weeks, possibly months. With the 
closing of accounts between the syndicate and the Treasury, it 
deserves to be said that Mr. Bristow, if compelled to pursue the 
policy he has, has managed far better for the Government than his 
predecessors. His refunding has cost the Goverament less, 
work has been accomplished by the Rothschild syndicate with a: 
little disturbance as possible to the various markets 
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In England, the Burials question and the Suez Canal purehase 
occupy the public mind to the exclusion of nearly everything else. 


The Burials Bill now before Parliament provides for the perfor- 
mance of a burial service in 


the churehyards which are the na- 


tional burying-grounds, over every person by the minister of his 
choice or denomination, and is vehemently resisted by a porti-n of 
the clergy of the Established Chureh as an invasion of their rights, 


one of which, it appears, in their eyes consists in prohibiting the 
performance of all services if the friends of the deceased person do 
not choose to have theirs. Some of the bishops, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, counsel submission and conciliation, and 
others deal in vague generalities, while some of the ministers are 
very bitter; but the feelings of the Dissenters have been so roused 
by hindrances at moments when people are unusually susceptible, 
that there is little doubt the proposed legislation will be carried. 
The spirit shown by the Vicar of Owston Ferry in the Keet case 
is unhappily very rife, and it does more to cloud the future of the 
Anglican Chureh than any hostility which exists to it on the out- 
side. One minister writes to the Spectator that if the graveyards 
are to be invaded in this way by Dissenting ministers, ** parents of 
means and position ” will not bring their sons up for the Anglican 
ministry, and thus the clerical profession will decline in respecta- 
bility, and this branch of the “ national service” lose 
and value. The irritability is increased just now by the 
temptuous way in which Lord Cairns, in delivering the judgment of 
the Judicial Cemmittee of the Privy Council, disposed of the Keet 
case, which he evidently considered a trumpery affair, in that the 
minister would not even show the bereaved father the courtesy of 
stating his reasons for refusing to allow him to put his own inscrip- 
tion on his daughter’s tombstone, but refused to hold intercourse 
with him except through the stone-cutter. The Keetor of Little 
Petherick, in Cornwall, now announces that he will receive no letters 
with “ Rev.” on them. 


its dignity 


‘almost con- 


Mr. Bright has made a speech which is attracting a good deal of 
attention as a possible programme of the Liberal party, who have 
been for some time sadly puzzled to know what they had better do 
or try todo next. Mr. Bright proposes that they should now occupy 
themselves with the extension of the franchise to the country resi- 
dents, on the same qualification on which the townspeople now 
hold it. Nobody votes in the country who does not pay £15 a 
year rent or is not rated for the poor at £12 a vear, and the town 


é ships or villages have no corporate existence nor have the counties, 
On Tuesday the interest on $17,785,350 5-20 bords ceased, as | 


the most important part of their affairs, including taxation, being 
attended to by nominees of the crown—a departure of the widest 
kind, but one now of long standing, from the early English usage. 
He proposes to abolish primogeniture, which, however, only operates 
in case of intestacy, assimilate real to personal property in its legal 
incidents, give the counties and villages municipal governments, 
and redistribute the representation so as to make it accord more 
closely with the distribution of population. As this would despise 
the landed gentry of powers of which they have now been in solid pos- 
session for over three hundred vears, it would amount to a far greater 
revolution than has been achieved by the extension of the suffrage 
in the boroughs, so that the programme has at least the merit of 
promising a good long and tough job, which is perhaps what 
the Liberal party most needs. But then, as the Keonomist points 
out, Mr. Bright’s potion, which is shared by many people in this 
country, that land in England is tied up and kept in particular 
families by primogeniture and entail, is fallacious. It is, in reality, 
transmitted in the main by * family settlements,” which multiply 
greatly the number of people having an interest in it, and there is 
bardly apy entailing or settling of land which does not have a pa- 
rallel in the disposition, by bequest or settlement, of consols. In 
fact, the idea of effecting any considerable change in the structure 
of English society by any redistribution of the soil which does not 
interfere with testamentary freedom, isa chimera. Englishmen who 
wish passionately to own land, and have no money, 
emigrate. 


will always 
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ent to the Constitution restricting the Presideney to 
und lengthening the term to six years, has been lost 
ind will probably not be heard of again. This is the 
tted because it was really an attempt to eseape the 
direct and thorough treatment of evils of which everybody acknow- 
ledges the existence, by a process whieh at best could only prove a 
palli tive. ‘The 
dent to one term is to be found, as everybody knows, in the danger 
vhich people see, or think they see, in the present use of the civil 

rvice for eleetioneering purposes; and the peculiar circumstances 
1@ country make the danger seem more than usually formidable 
just at present. General Grant has served for two terms. The 
ereat majority of the people think this enough, but he declines to 

av whether he thinks so too; and as long as he is silent the ma- 
jority are in doubt whether he cannot, by the vigorous use of his 
administrative machinery, procure his nomination by the Republican 
Convention, and should he be nominated by the Republican Con- 
vention, whether he would not have to be elected in order to save 
the eountry from the Democrats. In short, one of those crises has 
arisen in which it is apparently possible for a man already in office 
and fond of power to keep himself in office, whether the voters want 
him or not. In casting about for a remedy, constitutional ineligi- 
bility for more than one term is the first thing that comes to hand, 
and it accordingly appears in Congress. 

We are glad it has been rejected because, like the handing over 
of the Indian service to the missionaries, it seems a confession of 
belplessness for which there is no good reason. We can prevent 
any one man’s serving in the Presidential office for more than one 
term by a constitutional amendment, but we cannot by this alone 
vet rid of the evils which we fear from his serving two or three 
terms. A President in our day, and with our system, is not really 
one man, but a set of men. There has been no individual President 
ince Jackson except Lincoln, and we doubt if we ought to make an 
exception even of him. Nominally, the President represents the 
party which elected him, and, constitutionally, he represents the whole 
people, but he is never very long in the chair without being merged 
in a group of managers, some in the Senate and some out of it, 
whom he consults and confides in, who keep him informed of the 
drift of opinion and advise him as to everything but the routine 
business of his office, who really control him in his official con- 
duet, and who, in faet, form a real cabinet, as distinguished from 
the sham Cabinet composed of the Secretaries. They give the tone 
to the Administration—that is, decide to what influences it shall be 
most sensitive, and what classes of objects it shall seek most strenu- 


reason why it was proposed to confine every Presi- 


ously to promote; and to them is committed the manage- 
ment of the civil service. They determine in a general way 


what offences shall be punished with decapitation, what ser- 
viees in money or activity shall be exacted of office-holders, and 
what disposition shall be made of the mest valuable places in the 
public serviee. It is especially their duty to have the civil service 
well in hand before the election of all important conventions, so as 
to be able to control them whenever it seems necessary or desirable 
Now, as long as this state of things lasts 
the evils of a third term or a tenth term are not got rid of by pro- 
viding that no man shall be eligible to the Presidency more than 
onee. As long as we leave it in the power of the actual incumbent 
of the office and of his immediate adherents to exert a strong in- 
fluence on the choice of his successor, we gain little or nothing by 
him, because the régime of which he was the head would 
and another man, of like temper and aims and ideals of 


il 


thev should be controlled. 


ousting 
remain, 
eovernment, would take his place. 

Nor is there any argument worth examination against a third term 
iu the example of Washington. When Washington refused to serve 
« third term the world was haunted by the fear of absolute power, 

vl politicians in this country were still tormented by the dread of 
hy. A president for a short term was still an unknown 
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officer ; the possibility of compelling the chief executive officer to 
lay down his office regularly and submit himself to the popular 
judgment at stated intervals was something over which many wise 
men, with the experience of many ages and nations before them, 
shook their heads as a dream, just as they would have shaken their 
heads over the notion that forty millions of people could be governed 
without the aid of a large standing army. These fears have been 
dissipated by actual experience. If there be any lesson in politics 
which the last hundred years have taught thoroughly, it is that the 
majority in this country is irresistible, and that when roused it is 
sure to have its way; and that the notion that any man can, by 
long continuance in the Presidential or any other office, make him- 
self irremovable, or effect any change in the popular conception of 
the gevernment, is a ckimera. ‘To listen to much of the talk about 
the danger of a third term, one might imagine that there were 
signs in popular opinion of a fondness for arbitrary power, 
though where they are to be found it would puzzle anybody to say. 
The fact is that what is most needed in the attitude of the 
people towards the Government is a deeper sense of the value and, 
indeed, of the necessity of greater stability in the administrative 
machinery ; and if the increase of tbis stability would promote the 
frequent re-election of Presidents who had distinguished themselves 
by honesty and ability, so much the better. The very essence of civil- 
service reform is to be found in the doctrine that public servants 
should hold their offices during good behavior. We shall never have 
a good civil service worthy of a great civilized nation until this 
doctrine converted into a rule. It is, within certain limits 
prescribed by considerations which we need not discuss here, as 
applicable to the Presidency as to collectorships and postmaster- 
Ships. One of these considerations is the obvious one, that it is of 
the utmost importance to the political education of the voters-and 
the real efficiency of the Government that no person who fills the 
highest place in the administration, whose discretion is wide and 
whose accountability is therefore necessarily vague and ill-defined, 
should acquire a feeling of certainty about his continuance in office ; 
and continued re-election might, and doubtless would, produce this 
feeling. But, as a rule, the weightiest interests of the country re- 
quire that if the people find a man whom they can trust they 
should, if they please, be able to keep him in his place as long as 
they find him useful; and the reform which most of all is needed in 
American politics is the creation of a disposition to apply this to all 
offices from the Presidency down, and the extirpation of the notion 
that in a bighly organized society like ours anything is gained by 
change for the sake of change. In short, our whole civil service, 
from top to bottom, should be organized and administered on those 
principles which the experience of the human race has shown are 
best adapted to get from human nature the display of its highest 
qualities. 

The only thing that needs to be done about third terms or sixth 
terms is to protect the people thoroughly against having their 
liberty of choice interfered with every four years by the Executive, 
and the proposal to confine each President to one term would, if 
aecepted, simply entrap the public into a surrender of all hope of a 
reform in the lower branches of the civil service, and leave politi- 
cians to pursue the wretched arts by which such “statesmen” as 
Conkling and Morton make their reputation. If the arbitrary 
power of the President over the administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment were restrained within proper limits, and they were for- 
bidden to “work” in politics, and the nominating conventions 
were therefore elected without official manipulation, no restriction 
whatever on the choice of the people would be necessary. Indeed, 
there is in any attempt to restrict this choice something like an 
admission of the very worst things that have ever been said against 
constitutional government; for if the peopie be not competent to 
select a candidate for an office so conspicuous as the Presidency, and 
if after he has served for four or eight or twelve years they are not 
competent to decide whether it is wise or safe to try him again, on 
what point of policy or legislation can the ‘popular judgment be 


trusted ? } named 
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THE BA AND THE LAW SCHOOL 

MHE propesals of the Dar Association Vommittee on the subject of 


admission to the Bar have brought out « lecture from Professor 


Pevieht, ef Columbia, in defence of the present privilege of the Law 
Schoe] which he represents. Anything that comes from such a 


the 


ight has endeavored to give the discussion strikes 


is entitled to respectful co: sideration; at the same time, 
turn which Mr. Dw 
us as very unfortunate. The present state of the case is Four col- 
legiate institutions, Hamilton College, the Albany Law sechoo!, Colum- 
bia, and the University of New York, have in thisState the right to ad- 
init to the Bar without other examination than they see fit to require. 
Hamilton College is entitled to admit students to the Bar on their 
passing an examination by a committee appointed by the Supreme 
Court. At Albany the students must have studied three terms of 
twelve weeks each. At the University in this city the time is fixed 
at three terms of twelve weeks each, or two terms of twelve weeks 
each with one year elsewhere. In Columbia College eighteen months 
is required. In the case of Hamilton College, no fixed period of 
study is required. It appears from these details that there is in 
this State at present, with regard to admission to the Bar from the 
Schools, no system whatever. The acts entitling these colleges to 
admit were passed without reference to any common standard of 
reputation as regards the faculty, the time of study, or the nature 
of the curriculum. They were, of course, got through the Legisla- 
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Nation. 


| as well as in practice, it 


ture by the exertions of the friends of the several institutions, with- | 


out any consideration of the relation which ought to exist between 
the different parts of the system. In the case of any applicant who 
is not a graduate of one of these Schools, he must by the present 
rules of court pass three years in study and in an office, and 
then pass an examination under the direction of the courts. 
The committee of the Bar Association that 
special privileges of the Colleges be changed so as to prohibit the 
granting of diplomas except aiter a two-years’ attendance, and that 
no graduate of the Schools shall be admitted except aiter a year in 
an office in addition to these two years. The chicf practical effect 
of this would be to diminish considerably the attractiveness of the 
Columbia School, which can now secure for a student the right to 


propose 


these | 
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prises us is not that the Law Schools should have 
their present privileges, but that, when attention 
the matter, there sl ld be any di ion whate 
propriety of t retaining th ‘I Possess 
deciding whethe t} vouny men the ! t a ‘ 
are recy qualified hing than an abuse, \ 
cares, like that Columbia College, be mitt ed ob 
eptional cel of one or two prot i} ON 
ecllenee is only a passing incident at best. It n © 
to-day, and to-morrow cease to exist. The only terms o 
ithe Law Schools should be allowed to grant admission to pract 
weuld be the concession to the Courts or the Bar of the wi 
and dismissal of the professors, and the payment of the latter in the 


main by fixed salaries. Failing this, the function of 1 
Schools, and the only ones which can be sately entrusted 
the preparation of students for an examination preseribed either by 


the Bar itself or by the Bar under the direction of the 


prop r 


‘ t}y 
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the value of the instruction given at the Schools, and the le \ 
and efficiency of the professors, should be ascertained in this 
and no other. The Courts might very properly preseribe a certain 
period of study at a School in lieu of a certain period in an oflie 
but if the examinations were thorough and searching, in principle 


would hardly be neces 
attendance at the Schools. Young men would go to them of their 
own accord. The universities do not require that a boy 

before admission, spend a certain length of time at a preparatory 
They simply require that he shall have a certain amount 


coes Where he will et 


school. 
of knowledge, and as a matter of course he 


The examinations might, however, as we suggested last wee 
made to give a most useful stimulus to good legal edueation, and to 


exalt good Law Schools in publie estimation, by publishing the rank 


of candidates at the examination for admission, or awarding 1! 
to special degrees of merit. A more valuable or | 


a ae 
onorable Kl 


| éclat than this would give to a young man just entering on profes 
sional life, or one better calculated to bring into prominence the 
merits of particular Schools or tutors, would be diftie to 


practise after a period of study lasting two years; if the reform were | 
adopted, the Schoo] would not offer applicants any extrinsic advan- | 


tage. Under these circumstances, it is very natural that Professor 
Dwight should come to the defence of his School, and should 


endeavor to show that the privilege it possesses works no injury to 


the profession ; but when he discusses the subject as if the question 


at issue was the relative advantages of legal education in Law | 


Schools compared with that obtained in oflices, he makes what 
seems to us a capital mistake. If there is anything settled with 
regard to legal education, it is that no such education is com- 
plete without both kinds of study. Practice may make up for 
the want of a thorough education, and no education, however 
thorcugh, will make up for the want of practice, but we take 
it that every intelligent man admits nowadays that no profes- 
sional training is complete without both. Indeed, in all other 


professions this is not a matter which any one would think of | 


discussing. No one, for instance, is allowed to become an army 
or navy officer without both kinds of preparation, and any one 
who attempts to practise medicine with a merely practical training 
usually passes for a charlatan. That it should still be considered 
by anybody an open question with regard to the law—so that a pro- 


fessor of Mr. Dwight’s standing can even imagine himself under the | 


necessity of gravely proving the value of theoretical legal training— 
can only be considered one more mortifying proof of the degrading 
effect which a system of wholesale admission to the Bar and the 
election of judges have had upon general professional opinion. 

In considering the question what would be a proper test 
of fitness for admission to the Bar, we may set it down as cer- 
tain that no man or institution should be allowed to prescribe 
it who has a personal or pecuniary interest in allowing can- 
didates to pass. This is so plain a priuciple that what sur- 


imagine. 

At the time, we acknowledge freely that owing to the 
present condition of the legal profession, both at the Bar 
the Bench, the difticulties of restoring or maintaining a high siai- 
dard of admission are considerable. The mode in which the judges 
themselves are selected is not one calculated t 
very high sense of without 


same 


and on 


» give the Courts a 
to t 


responsibility, regard 


or efficiency of the Bar. There are only two good modes 
of choosing judges possible with the present constitution of 
the human mind—one the French or Continental system, in which 
judging is treated as a profession in itself, and a man is ap- 
pointed to a low grade of the office at the outset of his caree: 

and left to find his way up to the higher courts as he grows olde1 
by a display of talent and integrity. The other is the English s\ 

tem, which may be said to be the only one adapted to ou tem 
of jurisprudence, in which judges are appointed by the govern 
ment, but the appointing power is restricted rigidly, by a custom 


which has the force of law, to the candidates who have reached the 
front rank at the Bar by a long course of practice. Our plan of 
indiscriminate selection from Jawvers of any age or standing by a 
political caucus, is too barbarous and absurd to admit of classifica- 
tion or characterization. It sometimes picks out good men, but 
always by accident. We believe one gentleman reached the Bench 
in this citv at the last election who attracted attention as a eandi- 
date simply by his skill as a marksman with the rifle. The effect 
of this state of things on the Bar is known to all luwyers. The tone 
lowered by it, and it constitutes 
legal education. 
we have, and not 
rranted that the 
Courts will, if appealed to, do whatever is necessary to keep the 
ir, at least in its lower stages, of 
the initiative must come from the Bar, and 


of the profession has been seriously 
one of the difticulties of reform in 
But then we have to reform with 
with what we dream of, and we must take 


matter of 


such materials as 
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profession toleratly cl 
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the application of any tests that are devised must after all be com- 
mitted to members of the Bar, and the Bar is really more directly in- 
terested thanany other class in the community in keeping unworthy 
persons out of the profession. If the Bar of the State had any or- 
ganization, we should urge the committal of the whole matter to 
their hands, without interference from the Courts, and organization 
enough for this purpose they certainly ought to have. The American 


Bar is, we believe, the only one in the world which does not 
coneern itself about the qualifications of candidates for admis- 
sion to its ranks and their manners and morals after they are 


admitted ; and the resulting damage to the administration of justice 
and to that souree of public morality which lies in general confi- 
dence in the administration of justice, is very great. The English 
Bar, which most resembles ours both in the nature of its duties and 
in its relations to the Courts, has always had charge of the qualifica- 
tions and admission of its members; and, although it abandoned 
for two centuries all pretence of imposing any test of knowledge, 
the mere discipline proved sufficient in the worst times to maintain 
a high standard of honor, while the usage which governed the se- 
lection of judges and the tenure during good behavior kept up 
the character of the Bench. That the absence of any test of 
knowledge at the admission of candidates did not work mischief 
in England, was due to circumstances which have no parallel here. 
In England the profession of attorney is and always has been closed 
to all who have not passed a long apprenticeship in practice, and the 
clients always approach the barrister through the attorney, and the 
attorney performs a process of selection on the Bar, which prevents 
ignoramuses from getting any important business. The public was, 
therefore, constantly protected against the incompetency of untrained 
counsel by the watchfulness of trained attorneys. The system was 
clumsy, but on the whole it worked tolerably well, and was that 
which prevailed during the most brilliant periods of English legal 


history. The only one suited to our institutions and manners 
is a rigid examination by the Bar of all comers, combined 
with the exaction of a term of service in an office, and 


possibly of attendance at a Law School; but this last requirement 
may mean nothing. Whether it would prove a sham or a real 
qualification would depend mainly on the thoroughness of the exa- 
mination. The whole subject isa more serious one than appears 
on the surface. One of the great dangers and difficulties of our 
time is that the publie is too busy or too careless to notice any but 
the palpable and direct causes of social demoralization ; but, as 





| 
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every thoughtful man knows, the dangers which most threaten the | 


body politic are, in their origin, apt to be remote, obscure, and 
indirect. 
and the war as the causes or promoters of the scandals which now 
fill the papers and plunge patriotic people in dismal foreboding. 
But those who remember that law is in reality the embodiment of 
the morality of the community, the form in which it soberly and 
deliberately presents its notions of right and wrong, cannot but 


regard the committal of that application of morality to the common | 


concerns of life which we call the administration of justice, to a 
Bench and Bar constituted as ours now is and has been for thirty 
years, as one of the most deadly and insidious attacks ever made 
both on the publie and private conscience. 





THE STATE OF CUBA. 
Havana, February 1, 1876. 





T seems to be admitted on all hands that the insurrection here has greatly 
changed in character of late years. At first it was a political movement 

in a true ; but now that can scarcely be said of it without explana- 
tions and reserves. At the outset there was an attempt, more or less suc- 


sense 


cessful, to organize a government and an army ; but now, after so many | 


years of conflict and with the disturbances actually covering more territory 
to-day than they have done at any previous time, there is apparently no 


We hear a good deal about paper-money and speculation | 





political and scarcely even any military organization among the insurrec- | 


tionists, 


further true that they occupy no town in all the island. The disturbed dis- 


tricte consisted originally of a region mainly mountainous and wooded, and 


As is well known, they have secured control of no port, and it is | 





to this they were confined (with some exceptions) until about a year ago 
Since that time they have made their way into the rich sugar-producing 
country of the *‘ Cinco Villas,” where their bands seem to wander at will, 
burning the fields of sugar-cane, which, at this season of the year, and par- 
ticularly with the prevailing drought of this year, catch fire like tinder. 
The bands of insurgents engaged in this work consist chiefly of negroes and 
Chinese. They cross the country (which is very thinly populated) by wood- 
paths and by-ways, and, on arriving at a plantation, they generally begin 
operations by stealing all the portable property which they can secure, tak- 
ing watches, clothing, ete., from the superintendent and his subordinates, 
and even carrying off the clothes of the negroes and Chinamen who are on 
the plantation. Then they burn the cane-fields. This burning, however, 
in many cases does not effect as much injury as it seems to do; for the 
burnt cane, if ground within a fortnight, will yield sugar almost as well as 
if it had not been burnt. It is therefore customary for neighboring 
plantations to devote their mills for the time to grinding the cane of the 
burnt plantation. Thus, in some cases the whole crop, and always more or 
less, is saved. In one or two districts the cane-fields are not burnt, the 
planters preferring to pay blackmail to the insurgents, but generally they 
take their chances ; and the whole number of estates burnt is so small that 
(considering the impunity which the insurgents enjoy) the inference is una- 
voidable that they are very few in number. 

The Spaniards complain that they cannot find the insurgents, but, after 
making all allowances for the real difficulties of the case, there is no deny- 
ing that such incompetency and such corrupt mismanagement as have pre- 
vailed here among the civil and military officials of the Spanish Govern- 
ment have seldom been seen anywhere. The truth is that the officers like 
‘the war,” as it involves no fighting, and they get active-service pay ; 
while the commissariat and civil officers have ample scope for peculation 
and fraud, and they have improved the opportunity to the utmost. 

Since the world began there never was a ‘‘ war” in which so many men 
were engaged with so little bloodshed. There is scarcely ever even a skir- 
mish. The soldiers who have been sent here in such numbers die not of 
wounds but of dysentery and of yellow fever. They are miserably fed and 
wretchedly sheltered, being defrauded of their supplies by their officers, to 
whom (as a class) this is a great carnival. All talk of ‘‘sanguinary war- 
fare” and lamentations over the ‘‘ bloodshed at which humanity stands 
aghast ” are pure nonsense. There were at one time plenty of ‘‘out- 
rages ” here, of the sort which we in the United States know are to be 
expected in disturbed conditions of society and in a partially civilized 
population, and these outrages when they occurred were often barbarors 
enough ; but that was mostly in the hot blood of the commencement 
of the struggle, and such occurrences are seldom heard of now, though 
doubtless they occasionally happen. In the cities and towns all is as quiet 
and peaceable as in New York. The volunteers are the local uniformed 
militia, and almost every other man in the streets wears the little cockade 
which shows that he is a volunteer. All guard duty is now done by them 
in Havana and most other places, and the regiments are sent in turn to 
the front for duty at the ‘‘seat of war.” The volunteers wear a reat uni- 
form, and are well drilled, soldierly, and good-mannered. All this cannot 
be denied. They are drawn chiefly from the ranks of the shop-boys and 
laborers, and, at the outset of the rebellion, there was a very bitter feeling 
between them and the upper classes of creoles in the cities, Which led to 
many *‘‘ outrages,” such as the firing of the Tacon Theatre. But foreigners 
here say that in many of these cases the attack came from the creoles, and 
that, if the Spanish authorities had published to the world a true narrative 
of the number of volunteers assassinated, the sympathy of the world would 
not have been turned so strongly against the ‘‘ volunteers.” However that 
may be, it is certain that all this is far away in the past. 

I have previously said that the insurgents seem to have no civil and 
scarcely even any military organization. It would be difficult or impossi- 
ble to fix upon any visible head or controlling power among them with 
whom any negotiations could be consummated. At the moment, it is suy - 
posed that the chief leaders are two negroes or mulattoes from Santo Do- 
mingo, by name Maximo Gomez and Diaz. These men took sides with the 
Spaniards when the latter songht to conquer Santo Domingo, and, of 
course, they are now excluded from their native country. Besides these 
two, the other chief leaders are supposed to be an individual who was a 
dentist, and who is called ‘the Inglesito” (or “little Englishman”), and 
another known as “ the Polaco ” (‘‘the Pole”). What military organization 
(if any) there may be, and how many men there are under arms, and what 
proportion of native whites are included in the forces, no one knews. ‘The 
strong probabilities are that there are comparatively few whites of pure 
blood in the insurgent ranks, and that their forces have but little diseipline 
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or coherence, while it is quite certain that in numbers they are immeasura- 
bly inferior to the Spaniards, ; 

A leading fact of the situation here is, that the Spaniards form about 
one-sixth of the total population of the island. 
consist in nearly equal numbers of 
white blood) and of negroes and Chinese, the slaves being about equal in 
numbers to the free negroes and Chinese. Of course you are aware that 
gradual emancipation has been in progress since 1868, Now, the Spaniards 
seldom bring their women out here. They come as youngsters, and return 
to Spain before their old age begins, Hence, the Spanish population is 
composed almost entirely of able-bodied men, and they are nearly as numer- 
ous as all the able-bodied men of all other races in the island. They are. as 
a rule, active, hardy, industrious, and sober. You will thus see that the 
moral and physical ascendancy which they maintain is by no means wholly 
a matter of colonial authority. ; 

The ‘‘ Casino Espafic! ” is a sort of *‘ Union League Club,” with adapta- 
tions t> local circumstances, It has large rooms where meetings are held, 
and public balls are given under itsauspices. The Spaniards of wealth and 
position are generally inclined now to have little to do with it, as it is thought 
by them to be too democratic in a social (not ina political) sense. 
the managers of the Casino have exercised great political influence, but that 
time is past, partly owing to changes in the character of the men who have 
control, and partly to a modification in the views of the members of the 
Casino generally. This change is illustrated by the fact that, within a few 
days, the whole of its Board of Directors have resigned, in consequence of 
their failure to induce the members to bring the influence of the Casino to 
bear to secure the appointment of Intendente for one of their number. 
This attempted pressure was discountenaneed by the members of the Casino, 
and the board has teen led to resign. 

The Spanish Government here certainly has been wretchedly bad— 
not so bad, perhaps, 2s was the government of the Tweed Ring in New 
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The remaining inhabitants | 
native creoles (more or less of pure | 


At times | 


York, but that was more tolerable to New Yorkers because, at least, it pro- | 
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fessed to be elected by them, and was not imposed upon them by external 
force. Spain is almost (perhaps quite) the only country of Europe in which 
the so-called ‘‘democratic doctrine” of rotation in office prevails as the 
rule, In Spain, every change of Ministry (and much more every revolu- 
tion) implies a change of all the subordinates in office. Thus, with offices 
bestowed as the reward of political services, without security of tenure, and 
with very low salaries, the whole Spanish civil service is demoralized, in- 
efficient, and corrupt. This applies both to the Peninsula and to the island 
of Cuba, but particularly to the latter, since, owing to its unhealthiness in 
summer, only the worst of the office-seeking class of Spain are willing to 
accept service in any of the subordinate places here. 

Jovellar is trying to bring some order into the chaos here. Already he 
has dismissed several prominent officials, and has sent two new cominan- 
ders to take control of active operations in the field. As to the probabili- 
ties of his success in bringing about any great increase of vigor and good 
management, opinions differ very much ; but generally it may be said that 
even ardent Spaniards have only limited hopes. It is admitted, however, 
that Sefior Rubi has accomplished wonders in the custom-house, where 
there was the greatest corruption and fraud. 

The best parts of the local government here are the *‘ ayuntamientos ” 
or town-councils, They are chosen by the vote of the ‘‘ mayores contri- 
buyentes” or larger taxpayers. If the legislation and taxing power of the 
island were put into the hands of a body chosen by this constituency, I do 
not doubt that it would prove a most valuable reform, and I should hesi- 
tate long before proceeding to any more radical reforms at present. With 
such a heterogeneous population as exists here, a republic with universal 
suffrage would involve continued disorder infinitely greater than it ever was 
at the worst in atiy of our Southern States ; it would even be far worse than 
it was for so long a period in Hayti and Santo Domingo ; for here the popu- 
lation is far less homogeneous and far less manageable than was the popu- 
lation of that island. Even in Italy there never would have been the 
course of wise and gradual reform which the world has witnessed with ad- 
miration if the suffrage had not been limited by a high property quali- 
fication. 

I see that the American press has exposed the untruth of the assertion 
that trade between the United States and this island has been diminished 
in consequence of the"disturbances here. While it is true that in the dis- 
tricts harassed by the insurgents there has been a great diminution of pro- 
duction, especially of sugar, it is also true that this decrease is much more 
than offset by the aigmented production of the greater part of the island. 
The drouth this year will cause probably a smaller yield compared with the 
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best crop, but this reduction will be compensated, in part, 


area that has been planted. 
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GERMANY, January 24, 1876, 
of 


incom- 


ought no longer to cherish the illusion that, in the whole tield 


os \\ E 
parable. 
have been gnawing at the very foundations of our national erudition 
tionalbilduna).” 
recent very instructive treatise entitled * 
and Germany.’ 
have quoted them in my letter introductory to a discussion of the uni- 
versity question in Germany. I am enabled to say from personal know- 
ledge that the author would not have thought them misapplied there, es 
he would willingly authorize their being used with regard to 
question of hardly less importance—our daily press. 

Some weeks ago Bismarck indulged in some remarks on ‘* the fifth great 
power "—as Napoleon I. was wont to call the daily press 
attracted considerable but hardly sufficient attention. 
have complained in a conversation with certain members of the Reichstag 


intellectual, scientific life, with us everything is excellent, 

For some time enemies, whom we may no longer leave unnoticed, 
Na- 
Thus one of our most renowned historians writes in a 
Archives and Libraries in France 


If these sentences had been written at the time, I would 


another 


which have 


Ile is re} orted to 


that our press is haunted by an inordinate desire for important news, 
especially with regard to foreign affairs, and that it is prone to 
mit the concerns of other states to microscopical examination, while, in the 
huge complexity of our own problems, it sadly fails to come up to the mark 
cither as a collector of facts or trustworthy teacher of the masses. 
leading papers have taken issue with the Prince upon these accusations, 
though they have been careful not to deny their truth ¢n fofo. The public, 
as it seems to me, does not wholly agree with the opinions of either, and it 
would indeed be strange if the views of either should be quite correct, both 
being parties in the case at issue. To judge fairiy, one must not only speak 
of the actual condition of the German press, but also enquire how it got t 

be what it is. Our press is of much more recent origin than probably 
anybody not well versed in our bistory would } 


bors on the left bank of the Rhine had furnished us ample materials 


sub- 


Several 
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suppose Our neigh 


for reasoning very wisely and with German thoroughness on every 
question connected with the press long before we ourselves got 
anything deserving this name. One of the best fruits of the na- 


tional uprising against Napoleon was the first feeble attempts to create 
this organ of public opinion. And feeble en Two facts 
will suffice to show what the condition of the press was at that time. Its 
headquarters were neither in Vienna nor in Berlin, but in little Jena, for 
the simple reason that the friend of Goethe was by far the most liberal- 
minded and enlightened political thinker of all the German princes, 
Taking the spirit and the needs of the times into consideration, all the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of a high-toned and judicious press 
were given here. Only one little thing was lacking : 
litical life, because all the good-will, patriotism, and judiciousness of the 
Grand-Duke could not make little Saxe-Weimar a real state. Treitschke, in 
one of his essays, ascribes the failure of ‘* the most noble-minded and best- 
gifted” politicians of those days, the Gagerns, Wangenheims, etc., princi- 
pally to the fact that ** not one of them had gone through the severe school- 
ing of the stern political life of a great state.” And the very learned and 
very patriotic professors who were the editors of those renowned papers 
had not enjoyed the training of any political life whatever, and, in some cases, 
even their studies as professors had no connection whatever with polities. 
Perhaps the ** best-hated ” of all these well-hated liberal papers was Oken’s 
Isis, which was properly not a political paper at all, but a scientific organ. 
There you have in one word what our press was at that time, and those were 
heydays. Then followed the Vays of Karlsbad (1819) with their gag-laws, 
and the days when Pmnce Metternich declared that ‘the liberty of the 
press” promised in the Bundes-Acte meant ‘uniform rules of censor- 


ugh thev were 


us 


there was no real po- 


ship.” 

Twenty long years the silence of a death-like sleep reigned in Ger- 
many, only for a moment interrupted in 1830 by the effects of the French 
Revolution. The cradle in which our present press was rocked was the 
Revolution of 1848. [do not belong to the pretty numerous class of men 
who prove their own superior wisdom by belittling the men of 1848. The 
successes of 1866 and 1870 would not have been possible if they had not 
been preceded by the great fiasco of 1849. But though we have reaped a 
rich harvest from the seeds then sown, and therefore owe the highest grati- 
tude to the men who shook Germany out of her fearful lethargy, yet they 
proved unequal to the task they had undertaken, and the immediate result 
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of their effort a pitiful failure after a first great succé It is charac- 
t that { i while the paper which did the best service was the 
) 4. j of tl ch-doctrinaire Gervinus. It is well-known how 
th leaden tread, reaction once more stalked over the country, and 
i right before the ** seven days’ campaign ” which changed the face not 
on f Germany but of all Europe, the Prussian Government could venture 
ipon another attempt to rule and gag the press by ordinances.” If one 
keeps all t in mind, he will not feel inclined to throw stones at the press, 
but her be astonished to find it what it is. But to maintain, therefore, 
{ ( mene Gazette does, that it does not compare unfavorably with 


of any other country, appears to me foolish. It will be a good 
while vet equal to the press of either Great Britain or the 
United States, though it cannot be denied that, in some respects, it is even 
now superior to at least the latter. 

I might mention, in parenthesis, that with regard to the press of the 


before it is 


Nation. 


United States the kind arrogance of absolute ignorance reigns supreme. It is | 


hardly an exaggeration to say that our gentlemen of the press know not a 
whit more about the press of the United States than they do about the press 
The Nevw- Yorker Handelszeitung is the only and infallible 


only 


of the moon. 
source for ev orything concerning the great Transatlantic Republic : 
on Spe 
Herald also is consulted. Asto correspondents, the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung is the only one that is generally pretty well served. The National 
Zeitung has lately received from time to time an article from a gentleman 
whom the Americans themselves have often acknowledged to be competent, 
but it seems not to have been able sufficiently to appreciate its good fortune. 
Gazette, which for several years in succession has had very 
good correspondents, has learned so much by their reports that it is now 
ready to swallow anything one might send. 


The Cologne 


Our press is comparatively very free from what you term ‘‘ journalism,” 
though we have some very good representatives of what we call ‘‘the re- 
volver press” ; the Btsenbahn Zeitung (Berlin), for instance, could success- 
fully compete in everything mean and dirty with the worst New York one- 
cent paper. 


a rule, also in a pretty tedious manner. 


Things and persons are talked about in a decent tone, but, as 
If the American journalist is often 
toe racy, his German colleague is still oftener a ‘ Philistine,” who bores us 
There are some among them 
who might do better, but they write under a severe constraint, because we 


with his long-winded, decorous sensibleness. 


are so sensitive that what elsewhere would be considered a pin-prick is 
Ministers and all the minor ‘* publie authorities” are 


severely blamed for making a great noise about the slightest attack, but the 


with us felt asastab, 


truth is that they are in this respect genuine Germans ; we should do ex- 
Twenty years more of the 
constant fighting that is consequent upon real political life will thicken 
In the meantime we are very glad when our daily duty 
with regard to our own decent paper is done, and we may turn not only to 
AKladderadatsch, Wut also to the peppery paper of Mr. Sonnemann, the soci- 
alistic banker in Frankfort. 

Another difliculty will perhaps be harder to overcome : the lack of com- 


actly the same thing if we were in their place 


our too tender skins, 


petition. There ar 
What has so 


n said with regard to books also applies to papers. We read much, 


and could be more papers on a sufficiently broad footing. 


often be 


but we buy little. Too often the * local cheese-paper” has to do for the 
Under 


these circumstances, it is deserving of the highest praise that at least one 


family ; the lord of creation finds the larger papers in the club. 


paper, the Cologne Gazefle, shows a spirit of enterprise which has some- 


thing of American pluck and grandeur. Unfortunately, there seems to be 


no hope that in this it will soon find a single imitator, even on a smaller 


1 
rie 


It uust be acknowledged that this spirit of enterprise in the Cologne 


Ga is, in the main, directed to the internal affairs of Germany. Yet I 


think Bismarck 


press to other countries. It would, indeed, be strange if, in so short a 


ial occasions, and these occur very seldom, the authority of the | 





papers enough, but one could wish that there were | 


is right in complaining that undue attention is paid by our 


time, we had quite overcome the evil consequences of our being only a | 


parody on a state and a football for everybody who chose to give us a kick. 
It is, however, more the what than the how much that might be properly 
ted to. 


word, is 


obje Everything relating to politics, in the narrowest sense of the 
with great minuteness, while about all the rest we hear far 


less than would be desirable. 


tr vied 


irtly because the tradition still prevails which makes us look upon 


her : i Pree cons 


titutional state, partly and principally because she 
fart ! iwnalists but seldom with such a fat morsel as the purchase 
ot the St Canal stock, so that the « rrespondents have to talk ubout other 


And England, too, as I 
Upou the 


thingy if they w to write about anything at all. 


have said, is an exception only to a limited extent. whole, ** in- 


Only England is, to some extent, an excep- | 
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ternational ignorance” is with us still very great—I am afraid much greater 
than foreigners generally give us credit for. 

The most important question, however, evidently is whether Bis- 
marck’s complaints are well founded 
which the home policy—ce., all the infinite variety of subjects embraced 
in the life of a nation—is treated by our press. Just here the Cologne 
Gazelle is forced to acknowledge that the criticism of the Chancellor 
is at least partly well founded, and I believe every impartial observer 
to admit that here the quale does not correspond with 
the quantum. There is yet much of the peculiar professor's tone in 
our press, though the professors have ceased to be the leading journalists. 
Their pedantry, doctrinairism, and the absolute turn of their minds have 
survived in a considerable degree, though the profoundness of their know- 
ledge and their conscientiousness are gone, while, on the other hand, their 
successors frequently show a better capacity for observation, because they 
The Cologne Gazette 


with regard to the manner in 





will have 


are not so entirely bound up in foregone conclusions. 
is certainly right in saying that the genuine political animus of our press 
would be considerably improved if our statesmen would consent now and 
then to step down from their high pedestals to lend their pens to the papers, 
as their English colleagues do. And it is furthermore unquestionable that 
Bismarck could do much towards bringing this about, and, one might add, 
it would be much more worthy of him to exercise his influence in this man- 
ner than in the way in which he has thus far influenced the press. But it 
is still more certain that this alone could never suffice to mend the evils 
complained of. Time alone is the great physician by whom a cure can be 
effected. It is folly to demand a press of the first order from a nation 
which has not for several generations gone through the school of self-govern- 
ment and a vigorous political life ; and though in the last ten years we have 
made headway with giant strides, it would be folly to claim for the Ger- 
mans as a people the degree of political ripeness possessed by the nations 
which have enjoyed those blessings for a hundred years and more. 


Correspondence. 
GIRTON COLLEGE AND SMITH COLLEGE, 


To tne Eprror or Tne NATION : 


9o* 


Sir: The account of Girton College in the Nution of January 27 con 

tains many facts of interest to all who are watching the various experiments 
in female education. One cannot but admire also the pluck and enthusiasm 
of our young countrywoman who is seeking there a higher intellectual cul- 
ture. Permit me, however, to correct the impression of your correspondent 
that there is in this country no similar institution which can offer young 
women equal educational advantages. In doing this, I have certainly no 
intention of belittling the work which Girton College has already success- 
fully accomplished. But having recently visited that institution, and care- 
fully examined its building and methods, Iam persuaded that the college 
lately founded in Northampton, Mass., offers, with ampler funds, better 
buildings, and a more effective organization, an education for women as 
truiy liberal and complete as that which your correspondent has so justly 
praised. Situated, as the two colleges are, in different hemispheres, a com- 
parison may, I trust, be drawn between them without the imputation of 
any design of exalting the one at the expense of the other. 

In material advantages, the contrast is decidedly in favor of the Ameri- 
can institution. The whole amount of the subscriptions of the long list of 
contributors to Girton College, if my memory does not play me false, 
did not exceed $100,000. Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, Mass, alone has 
given over $500,000 to found the college which bears her name. This fund 
has been so carefully husbanded and expended that all the buildings have 
been erected out of the income without taking from the original endow- 
ment. The fund of Girton College, if I am rightly informed, was barely 
sufficient to pay for its site and the one building upon it. That building, 
as your correspondent states, is in the midst of a dreary plain, far from 
good walks and social privileges. The Smith College at Northampton has 
merely for academic purposes a larger building than that at Girton, and 
finished in a style that seems palatial compared with the English college. 
From its site it commands a view, almost unrivalled in beauty, of the Con 
necticut Valley and the surrounding mountains. It is in the midst of well- 
paved walks, delightful excursions, and a highly-cultured society. Grouped 
around this central academic building are smaller dwelling-houses, in which 
youn ladies may find the social advantages and comforts of a home. In 
this respect the American college has a very great superiority over its 


English rival. In fact. there is nothing of home-life et Girton. The build- 
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ing is not arranged for it ; the atmosphere of the institution is not favor- 
able to it. In the cottages connected with Smith College, every young lady 
may have not only the privacy of her own study and bed-room, but also the 


enjoyment and culture of a family life, organiz: 


d and inspired by refined 
ent women, 





and intel 

These things, we are aware, do not constitute a college. Its real worth, 
after all, is to be determined not by the value of its funds, the grandeur 
of its buildings, or its social advantages, but by the mental strength and 
growth which it secures. How, then, do the two institutions compare in 
their distinctive intellectual work ? Both mark essentially a new departure 
in female education in adopting the same standard of intellectual culture 
which prevails in the higher education of young men. They require, also, 
the same amount of preliminary culture. According to the report of our 
Centennial Commission of Education, Smith College is the only female 
college in this country which has as yet insisted upon those requirements 
for admission which are common in our higher male institutions of learn- 
ing. It demands that girls shall be as well prepared in the classics and 
English studies as boys are when they enter college. It has no preparatory 
course to serve as a receptacle for the great mass of its students, The pre- 
Not 
being dependent upon the income of students for its support, it is not obliged 


At 


paratory work it relegates to the schools where it properly belongs. 
to lower its standard of culture for the sake of increasing its numbers, 
Girton, one need not pass an examination until the twelfth term of resi- 
dence ; at Smith College, one must pass the common tests in Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and English previous to adinission. Both institutions, how- 
ever, agree in maintaining that it is useless to attempt to educate woman 
as highly as man, except by requiring of her a similar amount of prelimi- 
Girls are not to be expected to do in four years the work which 
boys can only do in six. 


nary work. 


In the courses and methods of study, Girton conforms to English and 
Smith College to American usages. Smith College aims to give woman 
that broad and liberal culture which has characterized the best American 
It has not eliminated from its curriculune those studies which are 
most intellectual, in accommodation to any imagined deficiencies of the 
female intellect. 
course of study is as thorough and complete, as it is at Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst, or Williams. During the first year, the young ladies pursue the 
studies which young men ordinarily pursue in freshman year, and their 


colleges, 


Not only is the standard of admission the same, but its 


work, as far as one is able to make a comparison, is not inferior in quality 
or quantity. After the first year there are three elective courses, called the 
classical, literary, and scientific. In the classical course, greater atten- 
tion is given to Greek and Latin; in the literary, greater attention is 
given to the modern languages, and especially to the English ; and in the 
scientific, greater attention to mathematics and the natural sciences. In 
all these courses enough of the ordinary collegiate studies are retained to 
ensure the liberal culture which the college was designed to give. No 
student can receive the college diploma who has not done satisfactory 
work and passed satisfactory examinations, both in the common studies 
of the college course and in all the studies of 
courses. 


one of the three optional 


In Girton College, according to English custom, the greatest stress is 
laid upon special examinations. 
In Smith College, the rank of a student is determined far more by the 
regular daily work. Spasmodic cramming for special examinations is dis- 
couraged. The main effort is by daily instruction and examination, under 
c mpetent teachers, to secure a healthy mental growth. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the comparative value of these different methods. Girton 
College, whatever it may be in the future, is not yet an appendage of Cam- 
bridge. It has neither teachers nor funds to carry on any extensive colle- 
giate work according to English methods. Its teachers are mostly volun- 
teers, who come out from Cambridge as long as it suits their convenience, 
Valuable as their instruction may be, their main work and interest must 


These become the goal of student life. 


be in the college or university to which they belong; they cannot give to 
the students at Girton as great an inspiration and aid as they give to those 
associated with them in the same institution. Smith College has a faculty 
of its own selected for its work. Through its proximity to the colleges at 


Amherst, it ean also readily employ their lecturers and enjoy many of their | 


alvantages ; it is not, however, dependent upon them for instruction. It 
has an ample corps of teachers of both sexes, who are making it their chief 
employment to realize our highest ideal of an American college. It is duly 
incorporated and chartered by the State of Massachusetts, with full powers 
to confer such degrees and diplomas as are granted 
and universities. With the same standard of admissio1 
study as thorough and complete as that in male colleges, 


diploma be of equal value as an indication of scholarship ? 


in anv of our colieges 


. 
Ol 


and a course 
may not its 


Nation. 





Your correspondent describes very pleasantly the young 


It may be of interest to know the character of those w u i 
liberal culture in the American colle ‘To se more « ive i- 
zation, Smith College opened last S ptember wi } only one class | 

to add each year a new class and the requisite t rsuntilthe fou s 
and faculty should be complete. 1 members of its first clas My 
rally daughters of liberally-educated parents who appreciate the worth of 
such an education and are anxious to secure it for their child They 
represent the most refined and intelligent portion of our society. N f 
them seem to have entered the college as a stepping-stone to a prof i 
or a ‘sphere.” They are seeking simply a higher intellectual culture f 
its own sake, believing that intelligence is worth as much to a woman as it 


is to a man, and that a well-disciplined mind will be a joy and aid to her in 
any position in which she may be placed, is us 


THE DISCOUNT ON SILVER. 
To tuk Eprror or THe Nation : 
Srr: If any argument could convince our legislators tha 


its equivalents must, like merchandise, follow the inexorabl 


and demand, and that the only hope of bringing our paper currency to a 
par with gold is in reducing its volume, then the following facts from ¢ 
fornia may be a gleam of light to those wavering ones who may read your 
paper. 

We are on this coast now laboring under an infliction of a superabun- 
dance of inconvertible currency—viz., silver half-dollars—and although we 


have not reached the extent of debasement current on your side of the 
country, yet the market vaiue of silver coin being now at 
discount, the depreciation is serious enough to cause much loss and incon- 
venience. The cause of this is simply its superabundance. For som 
years, owing to the low price of bar-silver in the world’s markets, it has 
been found profitable to turn silver bullion into coin, 
\ few 
, 


was found no difficulty in passing from hand to hand 


of this currency has therefore become excessive. years ¢ thore 


it par rolls of 
halves containing twenty dollars each ; but although our community is an 
easy one and indifferent to small matters, yet. as the vears have passed 
accumulation in the safes of most be 


traders and merchants ame serio 


necessitating sales in the open market. 
true value of silver, 


whi 


The present rate of discount 


hardly represents the 
as there is scareely a merchant on this coast but in se bank balance 


will be found a sum of silver on deposit ranging from $100 to $5,000, 
We have the satisfaction of 
‘*points ” will permit the exportation of our surp 
America, when we may expect a return toa value more nearly on a par 
with gold. 


Unfortunately for your paper-money, there is no 


knowing that a depreciation of a few moe 


us to South and Central 


Ore 


point at which ex] 


l- 


tion will commence, so that your sole remedy is the calling-in by the 
Governinent and the cancellation of your surplus, 
In further proof of the foregoi: 


scarce with us, bear a premium ov 


w  half-dimes, being quite 


remuariks, SiuVvel 


old of from « ne-} alf to one pel cent. 


’ 


our people refusing the nickel substitute as having only a fictitious value, 
I remain, yours truly, 


Epwarp L. G. STEELE. 


one 
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A LETTER FROM GENERAL GORDON, 


To tne Epitor or Tre Nation : 
. 
Str: Your glowing tribute to the character and achievements of the 
Second Massachusetts Regiment, in the last copy of the Nation, fills my 


heart with such tenderness that I lay down your paper without an emotion 


st criticism t if 


of ill-feeling for the somewhat, as I think, unji owards mysel 
Unjust, the first da 
form, and privately distributed 
tion—were fil 


because and second papers—which were in pamphlet 


to those who bore the expense of publica- 
led with a minute description ** ef the processes by which its 
thousand men were changed from citizens into thoroughly-disciplined sol- 
diers.” To have repeated ihe story of ** the constant application of intelli- 


high character was sustained amid all the trials of 


gent force by which its 


active service, and in spite of the dangerous influence of inferior discipline 


all around it,” would have been to weary the reader with an o’er-told tale, 


and lav the author open to the charge of inexcusable egotism, if not bad 
taste. The want you have found is not in the publication but in the 
you searched for it 


place 


e 


Will vou read again to whom credit is given for the salvation of Banks’s 


command at Winchester on that Sunday morning of the 2oth of May when 
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our diminutive fore 
Jaessou ? 
to the ene 


» held back for three hours the overwhelming army of 
t> whom credit is given for the unyielding and heroic resistance 
ny’s march on the 24th ? and then will you insist ** that one 
looks in vain for the glowing tribute to the soldierly carriage of its men in 
action” 


Of Goodwin, Abbott, Cary, Williams, Savage, and Perkins, as well as 


of oth who fell in action, | have spoken in my first paper, p. 23, in 
praiss so ardeat, with affection so warin, that repetition seemed to me an- 
nessssary. Leoall not nevea to keep sileacs about thess heroic men. 


They are recorded in that paper as among those **who remind us of a 
sacre | companionship, born of patriotic devotion, nurture] in the fire of 


battie, and strengthened by a common sacrifice—a tender, a sweet compan- 


The N 


jonship that admonishes us, as we bear the burdens of our daily cares, to be | 


true, to be honest, to be brave, so that when 


* At times unbidden notes shall rise, 
Confusedly boind in memory’s ties, 
kntangling as they rush aloug 
The war march with the fanesral song,’ 


we shall appreciate more and more, as time covers with its mosses the stones 
that mark the resting-piaces of our heroic comrades, that the proud record 


| and the N. coast of Africa from Ceuta to La Cala, 


' but merchants will be thankful. 


° . . ! 
of our regiment would be a barren story without the history of all those 


noble souls—oflicers and privates—who gave up their lives for their 


country.” 
I have yet che more paper to eontribute. 
together, making about four hundred pages, will be illuminated by a map. 


impression upon the mind, ete.” I hope it will also be accompanied 
with sketches of battle-fields and positions, through which 
tions will be seen clearly. Is it not fair to ask if your criticism 
inability of the reader to follow in the movements 
prior to and during an engagement may not be 


opera- 


upon the 


sides 


of both 


applied to every*movement of hostile forces from the earliest history | 


of wars? Besides, it should be remembered that this paper was read 


The four parts then bound | 
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tology of N. W. New Mexico are illustrated by his sketches of the geologi- 
cal features of the region above-mentioned—features not so extraordinary 
as those of the Colorado country, but still curious. Commenting on the 
genera of Camelidw peculiar to this continent, Prof. Cope remarks that 
until some of these forms are discovered in the Palwarctic region, *‘ there 
will be much ground for supposing that the camels of the Old World were 
derived from American ancestors ; while the presence of the llamas in the 
existing South American fauna indicates the absence there of the conditions 
which caused their extermination from North America.”——The latest 
publication of the Hydrographic Office, No. 37, is Part I. of sailing direc- 
tions for the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, translated and compiled by 
Lieut.-Commander Henry H. Gorringe, U.S.N. It embraces the S. and 
S. E. coasts of Spain, from Mala Bahia to Cape Creux, Balearic Islands, 
The articles on the 
chief ports furnish a good deal of information for which not only mariners 
The coast-line is fully delineated in 
profiles, Harper & Bros. send us bound volumes of their 
Weekly for 1875 (xix.), Bazar (viii.), and Magazine (1. and li.), and request 
us to speak of them as their merits deserve. None of our periodical publi- 
cations, however, stand in less need of being described or estimated. That 
each is first in its own field must, we think, be conceded, and all that it 
occurs to us to say about the bound volumes, rather than about the 
separate parts, is that they impress us more forcibly with the really vast 
amount of useful and accurate information which they all contain, and are 


numerous 





| designed to contain, over and above the mere amusement of illustrations 
Then, I may predict, it will not be found that the text ‘* leaves a confused | 


and light literature. In regard to the Weekly, we share the general feeling 


| that the duality which marks the political conduct of the paper is incon- 


to those who had done the deeds whereof they heard ; and this brings me to | 


a last point—why this paper, turned into a book, was sold through the book- 
stores, It was simply to defray the cost of the making up of the book. 
Only two hundred copies were published. The types were then distributed. 


mainly distributed among the friends and members of the Association, If 


sistent with ideal journalism, and is not calculated to promote a sound 


| political morality——A summer school of zodlogy will open at Cornell 


University on Friday, July 7, and close on Thursday, August 17. The pro- 
gramme includes thirty-six day lectures and laboratory exercises, with nine 
evening lectures, the instructors being Profs. W. S. Barnard and B. G. 
Wilder, Mr. J. H. Comstock, and Dr. Elliott Coues, Prof. Wilder is to be 
the director, and will furnish all necessary information as to term3 and re- 
quirements. The number of students is limited t» fifty. Another off- 
shoot of Penikese is the Summer School of Science and Physical Culture 


(not for youngsters, like Dr. Rothrock’s), which will leave Indianapolis, 
There now remain but about eighty copies ; the remainder have been | 


contributions and sales pay the bill to the publisher, it is all that has been | 


required, all that is expected, 
Perhaps you will think it just to publish this reply to your criticisms. 
If you have never seen the first and second parts, I could send them to you, 
if you would return them, 
your criticism. During many years a subscriber to the Nation, I have 
noticed its eagerness to be fair.—Yours very truly, 
Grorce IH. Gorpon. 


Bosroy, Mass., 37 and 33 Sears Building, Feb. 11, 1876. 


| 320 Ash Street, Indianapolis. 


Please give my letter as much prominence as | 


July 11,0n a six weeks’ trip to Mammoth Cave and Lookout Mountain. 
The instructors in this case are Profs, D. S. Jordan (Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes), H. E. Copeland (Botany), and Mr. Ernest Copeland (Jnsects and 
Taxidermy). Prof. Copeland will be manager ; he may be addressed at 
But twenty students can be admitted. 
—Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have done a good service in repro- 
ducing, by the heliotype process, the complete works of Hogarth at a price 
that brings them within the reach of many who could not afford to buy a 


| set of the original engravings. The plates are accompanied by letterpress 


[We expressly aequitted General Gordon of any conscious | 


egotism, and consequently of any conscious neglect of bis com- 
rades in arms. Before preparing our review we read his three 
papers in connection if not consecutively, and still received the 
impression which we frankly stated. On this subject, as in regard 


to the confusedness of his battle descriptions, we spoke deliberately | 


and, as it seems to us on retlection, with substantial aceuracy.— 
Ep, NATION, } 








Notes. 


descriptions taken from the London edition of 1820-22, and Thackeray's 
and Lamb’s essays on Hogarth form the introduction to the volume. Ho- 
garth’s vigorous manner of engraving lends itself to reproduction by the 
heliotype, and the plates are, in general, rendered with satisfactory effect. 
Even a heliotype rendering is seldom a perfect fac-simile’; but in these re- 
productions the essential spirit of Hogarth’s compositions is well preserved. 
Hogarth’s claims as moralist, satirist, humorist, and artist are so great, in 
spite of the exaggeration of them by some of his admirers, that his works 
deserve wide diffusion. The coarseness of too many of them prevents them 
from having a place on the drawing-room table. The refined modern wo- 
man is justly out of sympathy with them, and would not desire that her son, 
any more than her daughter, should be fam/liar with them. But the indif- 


| ferent student of character, the lover of humor, the reader of Fielding and 


T is proposed to publish a life of the late Dr. S. G. Howe in raised letters | 


for the use of the blind—certainly a most fitting monument. The same 
biography will be printed in the usual manner in a memorial volume, to- 
gether with the late memorial addresses at the Boston Musie Hall. Sub- 
scriptions to the fund for defraying the expenses of these publications may 
Those to the 
amount of five dollars will entitle the donor to a cepy of the memorial 
volume. 


be sent to the Hon. James Sturgis, Treasurer, Boston. 





Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler's annual report of his survey during 
1875 has lately been issued from the Government printing-office. Without 


being popular reading, or meant for such, it contains many chapters of 
general interest. 


Prof. E. D. Cope’s report on the geology and palxon- 





Smollett, will turn to them constantly, not only as the best graphic illustra- 
tions of the London of George IT. and George LII., but as among the best 
English delineations of human nature in its prosaic and often ugly aspects. 
Lichtenberg found all England and English character in Hogarth. 
—Lippincott’s for February has two excellent descriptive articles, one 
by Lady Barker, who tells of what she saw in three days at Cape Town, and 
tells it with all her usual grace and vivacity ; and the other by Mr. Robert 
Wilson. This writer continues and, we regret to say, concludes his theme, 
** At the Old Plantation,” and confirms our good opinion of him derived 
from reading his previous paper on the same subject. The present deals 
wholly with the huntsman’s sport at the South, and in felicity of expression 
and artistic restraint, as well as in its intimate sympathy with nature, seems 
to us to take a very high rank in its kind of literature. Mr. Wilson’s 
reminiscences are of twenty years ago. The second Centennial paper is 
better than the first, as we expected it to be, and the writer does not lack 
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for information, but his style is frequentiy open to criticism. 
second paragraph he speaks of the ‘ 


Thus in his 
concentric mass ” of influences ** which 
combined to bring the colonies up to the precise ripening-point of their in- 
dependence” ; and of *‘the completed and symmetrical edifice of separa- 
tion ready for its capstone,” ete. The illustrations are effectively arranged 
in couples, to contrast the old buildings, machinery, vessels, ete., with the 
new. Mr. James Morgan Hart contributes a sensible and useful essay on 
** Professor and Teacher.” in which he shows the fetters imposed on our 
professors (such of them as are genuine specialists), and holds up the Ger- 
man example as the true ideal. In proposing a remedy for their condition, 
he finds some encouragement in Michigan’s University. or at least 
in the mode in which it was called into being and its effect on the 
higher education in the public schools of the State. One would rather have 
looked for some reference to the scheme of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. R. A. F. Penrose comes to the rescue of the self-made man in replying 
to Dr. Wood’s recent strictures on medical education in this country, but 
the editor is quite right in thinking that his arguments are not worthy of 
serious refutation. 


—Female writers equally divide with male the current number of Har- 


per’s Magazine, and even preponderate if George Eliot be counted with her | 


American sisters. The opening paper on ‘* Lyme” (Conn.), by Mrs. Lamb, 
is interesting, but, for a so-called ‘*chapter of American genealogy,” is 
deficient in clearness. The writer was evidently embarrassed by the wealth 
of her material and by the necessity of maintaining her thesis that ‘* Lyme 
has produced more lawyers than any other town of its size on this conti- 
nent, or any other continent,” besides *‘eminent judges, senators, and 
governors ; its latest and grandest achievement being a Chief-Justice of the 
United States.” She gives a long list of public or quasi-public characters 
who trace their origin to Lyme, and by a rather prodigal use of the adjec- 


tives ‘‘celsbrated,” ‘* famous,” and the like, she manages to keep up the 


level of excellence to a remarkable degree. Miss Anna Brackett’s account 
of Vassar College we can commend to our readers, especially such as did 
not*overlook our recent correspondence concerning Girton College. They 
will find her views feminine but independent, and devoid of fulsome praise 
of an institution which can be and doubtless will be bettered. Mrs. Mary 
Treat furnishes a brief and neatly-illustrated paper discussing the mode in 
which the utricularia captures its prey. The sixteenth ofthe series of essays 
on the First Century of the Republic is a first paper on American Litera- 
ture, by Mr. Edwin P. Whipple. We should call his by far the most diffi- 
cult task of the lot. He has chosen the chronological order instead of a 
division according to the various branches of literature ; and as his survey 
ends here with 1840, and it does not appear how many papers he means to 
make of it, it is not easy to say just how well he has succeeded. In the 
main he deals with the theological writing of the period indicated, and by 
the biographical rather than the bibliographical method. Mr. Whipple 
could hardly help writing from the Boston and Unitarian standpoint. For 
all lovers of fiction, the most important feature of the February Harper is 
the first instalment of ‘* Daniel Deronda.” Its approaches are marked, or 
shall we say barred, by the ponderous scaffolding of suggestive mottoes and 
scientific whimsies to which the readers of ‘Middlemarch’ became accus- 
tomed, and which, however characteristic of the author, are certainly not 
the immortal portions of her work. The Gwendolen who is introduced to 
us abruptly, and who may or may not turn out to be the heroine, reminds 
us (of course with many differences) of the not over-agreeable Rosamond in 
* Middlemarch.’ 


—The great question, ‘‘ Who are you, where did you come from, and 
whither are you bound if not even in this age of the world in a fair way 
of solution, at least receives as much attention as it ever did. Mr. John 
Fiske has begun a series of papers in the Aflanéic, under the title of the 
“*Unseen World,” discussing some of the answers to it. 


9” 
: 


It is impossible in 
any short compass to discuss the article properly, but when it is said that 
it deals with the now popularized topic of the refrigeration of the earth, and 
the ultimate destiny of the universe of matter, it is unnecessary to add that 
it is interesting. Whether the fate of the moon, hung dead and cold in 
the sky, without iiving inhabitants or an atmosphere to support life, is to 
overtake the earth, and after the earth our whole solar system, and after- 
wards the other systems scattered through space, is a speculation which 
may be of no concern to such religious sects as have the satisfaction 
of knowing in advance the particular week and the particular year in 
Which the last day will come, but to the rest of mankind it is one 


which arouses almost as much as it baffles curiosity. At the present time, 


there is a prevailing impression among the unscientific publie that the fate 
of the moon solves the whole problem ; but those who read Mr. Fiske’s | 


s 
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~~ 


+) 


article will find that it is only the beginning, and that so far from death 
in the case of worlds putting an end to any discussion of what we may call 
What 
with the luminiferous ether pervading space, vet unlike any form of mat- 
ter 


ceivable degre 


cosmic immortality. it really makes the future teem with speculation 


which we can weigh or measure, both hard and elastie to an inc 


, occupying the whole of space and yet occupying no 


at all, and the vortex-atoms of Helmholtz and Thomson with their eternity 


of duration and rotation, we reach subjects of contemplation, as Mr. Fisk 
savs, the most stupendous that can be presented to the mind of man. Wi 
must refer the reader to the articles themselves, however, for th 


clusions to which their speculations point. 
—It occurs to us to say, with reference to the Harvard College statistics 


published last week, that perhaps they are not so satisfactory as they might 
be, from the fact that the tables in the reports t yaccount of the pos- 
sible case of the same student electing two or three « 


study. 


ike 3 


urses in the same 
One student, for instanee, might elect two or three courses in Greek, 
another in Latin, or in history or music, ete., and so the percentages would 
not show fairly the distribution of the different studies among the students. 
There may be a number of instances in which the time required to be 
given by the student to electives is thus concentrated in favorite studies, 
and such a concentration is rather to be expected under a system allowing 
We should think the tabl 
complete if this attendance of one student in different courses in the 
same branch were indicated, 


to students freedom of choice ‘s would be more 


Another point of interest is to know who the 
students are who take this and that elective—where are foun. the scholars 





of highest rank ? As prophetic of the resources to be drawn hereafter by 
the country in different pursuits from the graduates of Cambridge, it is is 
teresting to note where ability places itself during the college course. Th 


reports give this information to a certain extent in pointing out the depart 
ments in which students win ** honors” and ** highest 


| what departments have others, or the others, gained their laurels who have 


nors™ ; but in 


public parts assigned them at Commencement ? 
—There is an old statute of this State—dating back, we believe, to the last 


| century, when our higher educational establishments possessed a character 


quite different from their present one—which forbids the election of any 
professor or teacher in a college or academy to the boar h 


ard of trustees of such 


| college or academy. For the following reasons this enactment seems 
to be injurious, and its repeal, so far at least as colleges are con- 
cerned, to be desirable in the interest of the colleges themselves. It 


subjects to a humiliating disability one of the most enlightened, incor- 
ruptible, and unselfish classes of the State's citizens. It excludes from the 
supreme governing body of a college the very persons most familiar with 
the management, needs, and condition of the college—the very persons 
most deeply interested in the institution’s welfare. It presupposes that the 
best educated persons of the community—men usually of unblemished 
integritvy—cannot be trusted with the administration of funds a portion of 
which is to be devoted to the payment of their salaries ; while, on the 

other hand, the law permits the officers or directors of many other cor- 

porations to vote upon questions directly affecting their own compensation. 
| It has led to many unfortunate 
trustees and faculties of colleges, 
tions, 


disagreements and disputes between the 
greatly to the detriment of those institu- 
It is in direct opposition 
civilized countries. 


to the system which prevails in all other 
Everywhere in Europe the control of the funds of 
universities is entrusted almost exclusively to the professors, between whom 
| and the State there is no intermediate body like our boards of trustees. 
This is one of the chief causes of the unequalled position held by the uni- 
versities of Germany. 
our own country. 


Its expediency is disproved by a notable instance in 
The most successful and most promising educational 

institution of the highest grade which has recently been built up in 

the United States, is the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
| The whole management of this School, pecuniary and otherwise, has 

been from the start in the hands of its professors, who have even in- 

creased and diminished their own salaries at will. To this fact every one 
familiar with the history of the school attributes its rapid growth and its 
high reputation. In several colleges of the State the alumni are now per- 
mitted to elect a certain number of the members of the corporation. This 
reform should be supplemented by the repeal of the obnoxious statute re- 
ferred to, or If 
he is thereby rendered ineligible to 
an office to which any of his associates may aspire. If the majority of the 
alumni consider a particular one of their body best fitted to assist in the 


management of the college, they are prevented by the statute from choos- 
ing him if he chance to be & professor. There is not the slightest danger 


of that portion which relates to the professors in colleges. 


an alumnus happens to be a professor, 











The 


that the repeal of this statute will result in giving to the professors a pre- 

ponderating power in the government of institutions to whose reputation 

1 success they are the largest contributors. Each board of trustees will 

Lill posses the power fo prevent su h a conse juence, Ne areely any step 

h the Legislature can take will, in the end, exercise so favorable an in- 

fl eupon the growth and progress of advanced education as the removal 

thi ability ; and it is an act of justice and expediency which will 
cost the State nothing, 

Che activity and good sense which have characterized the management 

of the Bellevue Training School for Nurses have been rewarded by a 


It was opened in 1873, 
less than three years ago, with six pupils, in the face of a good deal of de- 


continual increase in the work done by the School. 


termined opposition in quarters where none ought to have existed, and 
though it has been entirely dependent on public charity for its support, it 


Nation. 


has now forty pupils, and the only barrier in the way of an «almost indefi- | 


nite increase is the want of funds. 
having a school of this kind is obvious enough, but we doubt if the public 
at larze appreciate sufficiently the advantage of its existence to them. 
The standard aimed at, a 
ment may be relied upon as accurate, is ‘careful discipline and drill, 
order, cleanliness, method, trustworthiness, and an obedience so absolute 
and intelligent that a physician, though absent, can as fully depend upon his 
orders being obeyed by the nurve as if he were present” ; and the difference 
between the system introduced by this School and the kind of nursing 
which the people unfortunate enough to need nursing were subjected 
to in this country the 1873, the difference between 
the standard here set up and that in vogue among the American cousins 
of Siirey Gamp and Betsey Prigg. The School is now the headquarters in 
the United States of the modern and enlightened system of nursing, and 
not only trains nurses but acts as a normal school also, having, in less than 
three years, furnished the Roosevelt Hospital and the Brooklyn Maternity 
Hospital with matrons, the Boston Training School with a superintendent, 
and being now about to send persons qualified for positions like these to 
Georgia, Arkansas, and other Southern States. The School has now control 
of nine wards in Bellevue Hospital, containing 160 beds, and within the 
past year has supplied more than sixty private families. The finances of 
the institution are managed economically, the maintenance of the pupils 
An annual increase in the 
income to the sum of $10,000 is needed, and the cireular of the Schoo 
for contributions. We know of no charity in the city which has 
stronger claims, none in which there is less wasce, none in which there is 


before year is 


costing only forty-seven cents per diem apiece. 
asks 


more care and thoroughness, and none in which the benefactors may feel 
more confident that every dollar they give will be conscientiously applied to 
the best and most enlightened methods of relieving suffering among all 


classes 


—The short but important report of Professor Curtius of Berlin upon 


The importance to the city hospitals of | 


wording to the cireular before us, and the state- | 





the recent discoveries at Olympia, which Dr. Robert P. Keep has just com- | 
municated to the Lvening Post in an English translation, will rouse the 


enthusiasm of all lovers of art. 
plorers, who began in October last the herculean work of removing the 
deposits with which the Alpheus has fortunately covered the ruins of 
Olympia, are now crowned with success ; 


Curtius, with the telegraphic accounts which supplement it, seems to show 


The systematic labors of the German ex- 


and this bulletin of Professor | 


that we are on the eve of archeological discoveries more important than any | 


which have been made since Hereulaneum and Pompeii rose from their 


ashes. ‘The results already gained prove that there has been no such whole- 
sile destruction of the works of art which adorned and surrounded the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia as many feared, and that Curtius was amply 
justifiel in directing the attention of the German Government to this 
famous spot. ‘The mud of the Alpheus has been a far gentler protec- 

vw of treasures of art than were either Turks or Venetians, and the 
British Museum is now likely to have a formidable rival in the new 


museum at Olympia. It is well known that the German Govern- 





ment lias promised to leave -every work of art which may be found, 
except, perhaps, duplicates, in the possession of the Greeks. Among 
the first relics found was a three-sided pedestal of a statue, with an in- 
scription showing that both the pedestal and a statue of Victory which 
stood on it were erected by the Messenians of Naupactus, from ** spoils of 
war,” as a volive offering to Zeus, and that the sculptor-was Paeonius of 
Mende in Thrace, who (the inscription adds) made also some of the pedi- 
ment statues of the temple itsolf, having been victorious in a competitive 
contest for the honor of furnishing them. Paeconius was a contemporary of 


Phidias : and from being a mere name known only to archwologists, he 


, 
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must henceforth take rank among the first sculptors of the Periclean age. 
The next day was found the statue of Victory itself, which has excited gre 
lts head 
wanting at the last accounts, but when every day is bringing heads and 
there is little doubt that the 
The scholars who superintended the excavations 


at 
admiration even in its mutilated condition. ind arms were still 


in abundance to light, godde 


will soon be complete. 


arhnis 


at once recognized this statue as the identical one mentioned by Pausanias 
(v. 26), the authority of the inscription 
now discovered on the pedestal) that it work of Paeonius of 
Mende, and was erected by ‘*‘ the Dorian 
Naupactus from the Athenians.” Pausanias relates that the Messenians 
themselves (i.e., those of his time) believed that the ‘spoils of 
war” were taken at the time of ‘the affair of the island Sphacteria,” 
when, according to Thucydides (iv. 41), a body of the Messenian exiles came 
to Pylus from Naupactus and invaded the old Messenian territory, much to 
the injury and the terror of the Spartans who then held it. The fear of 
the Spartans afterwards prevented them (it was said) from adding to the 
inscription the name of the enemy from whom the spoils were taken ; this 


who states (probably on 


was the 


Messenians, who had received 


omission in the inscription seems to have been used by the later Messe- 
nians as an argument against the statement which Pausanias is inclined to 
accept, that the ‘‘ enemy ” was a less formidabie one in the neighborhood of 
Naupactus. If the Messenians were right, we have a most interesting 
memorial in this statue : first, of the terrible revolt of the Spartan helots 
and the futile attempt made by Cimon to induce an army of democratic 
Athenians to help suppress it ; of the new fright which the presence of such 
dangerous allies gave the Spartans, who feared that their ** pro 
ideas might spread (Thue. i. 102) ; the insulting dismissal of the Athenians, 
which caused the first open breach between Athens and Sparta ; and the 
protection afforded by the Athenians to the vanquished kelots or ‘* Messe- 
nians,” and their settlement of the exiles at Naupactus; again, of the 
defeat and capture of the Spartan army on Sphacteria by Cleon, and the 
fulfilment of his ‘‘ mad promise ” (Thue. iv. 39) to bring home the Spartans 
as prisoners within twenty days (the one unfortunate precedent for the 
interference of politicians in military affairs); the eager seizure of the 
opportunity by the Messenians of Naupactus to avenge their own and their 
ancestors’ wrongs upon their Spartan conquerors ; and the pious gratitude 
with which these poor exiles dedicated a part of their booty, in the form of 
this beautiful statue of Victory, to the god whom their ancestors had wor 

shipped at Ithome. Even if the promise of this statue is not entirely 
fulfilled, it will still remain a priceless specimen of the highest period of 
Greek art, in fact (with the exception of the marbles of the Parthenon, so 
far as they can be attributed to Phidias), ** the first authenticated statue by 
a Greek sculptor of the fifth century before Christ.” It will be interesting to 
see how far the inscriptions on its pedestal and on other bases which have 
been found near it confirm the Messenian opinion as to its origin. What- 
ever may have been the occasion of its erection, the inseription shows 
clearly that a work of art which is likely to be one cf the great statues of 
slaves, whose ancestors 


gressive 


the world was dedicated by a colony of fugitive 
had been in barbarous servitude two or three centuries, and who had them- 
selves within thirty years been settled in a foreign country by foreign 
charity, after being expelled from their native land as the result of a long 
servile war. 

—The very first discovery made was that of a ‘* colossal male torso of 
marble,” which ‘‘was at once seen to be a work of conspicuous value,” 
being probably part of the statue of Zeus himself which formed the central 
figure of the eastern (or front) pediment group. As Curtius says that other 
statues have since come to light faster than they can be secured and raised, 
we can hardly doubt that we shall have at least the group of this pediment 
in a far more complete state than we now have either of the pediment 
groups of the Parthenon. Curtius reports the finding (Dec. 22) of a reclining 
figure of a river-god before the east front of the temple, which has since 
been completed by the discovery of its missing parts. Dr. Keep tells us 
further that a charioteer and a male torso have been reported by telegraph. 
Pausanias gives us (v. 10) a full description of the statues on both pediments, 
which will be of great aid in identifying and restoring the fragments which 
may be found. He says of the front or east pediment, that it represented 
the seene as the chariot-race between Pelops and Oenomaus (by which the 
former won Hippodameia) was about to begin. In the centre sat Zeus as 
judge ; first on his right was Oenomaus with a helmet on his head, pro- 
bably in the very armor in which ‘ he slew Hippodameia’s thirteen suitors, 
and so put off his daughter’s marriage ” (Pind. Olym. i. 128) ; by his side 
his queen, the Pleiad Sterope, daughter of Atlas ; then Myrtilus, the treache- 
rous and ill-fated chariotezr of Oenomaus, “ sitting before his horses” 
(of which there were four); behind Myrtilus were two grooms, who had 
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charge of the horses of Oenomaus: at the extreme end was the river-god 
Cladeus. On the left of Zens were Pelops and Hippodameia, the charioteer 
and horses of Pelops, and two grooms in charge of the horses; in the ex- 
eme northern anzle was the river-god Alpheus. The figures of the two 
ra remind us of those of the Llissus and the Cephissus on the pediment 
the Parthenon. TT] statues of the front pediment, Pausanias says, are 
<s of Paeonius of Mende, while those of the rear pediment are works of 
Aicamenes, ‘fa contempoi of Phidias, and a man who bore away the 
nd honors for skill in making statues.” The inscription above-men- 


tioned would seem to indicate that these ** second honors” refer to a com- 
petitive contest with Paconius ; the passage of Pausanias, however, might 
mean that He then 
this group, which contained the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae at the 


he was second to Phidias. deseribes the scene of 


marriage of Peirithous. We hope we inay yet have to record the discovery 
of this group also, as ‘*a female torso” is already reported as found at the 
southwest corner of the temple. And why may we not hore to see at least 
the basis of the great statue of Zeus, which bore the autegraph of Phidias ? 
(Paus. vy. 10). Dr. Keep informs us that preparation has been made for 
taking plaster casts at once of the statues which may be found. Will not 
*)>nemuseun of art in this country find the means to obtain copies of some 
of them while they are still in the hands of the German Commission ? 


STEDMAN’S VICTORIAN POETS.* 
« | ie main purpose of this book,” says Mr. Stedman, ‘‘is to examine the 
lives and productions of such British poets as have gained reputation 
within the last forty years.” It is ‘‘a book of literary and biographical criti- 
Stress has often been laid on the difficulty and uncertainty of con- 
Jeffrey's estimate of Wordsworth, the Quarterly Re- 
views judgment of Keats, are stock instances urged in support of the 


cism.” 


temporary ¢ riticism. 


proposition. The consentient verdict of successive generations is, doubtless, 
an aid in estimating the qualities of a writer of former times, but a sensible 
mans likely to make as few mistakes in judging his contemporaries as in 
judging of men of other times, and a critic qualified to speak of the authors 
ofa past century is qualified in like degree to speak of those of hisown. To 
judge correctly the first works of young authors is, indeed, sometimes diffi- 
eult, because promise is not always fulfilled by later production, and the 
dividing line between the capacity of sustained power and the display of 
transient and quickly exhausted force is not always clearly marked. But in 
judging the authors of a period of forty years, the sifting of good from bad 
is already in most cases effected, while the contemporary critic has the advan- 
tage, in forming his final estimate, of thorough acquaintance with the ex- 
ernal conditions that have affected the lives and the productions of the 
subjects of his discourse. Mr. Stedman is in many respects fitted for the 
task he has undertaken. He has been a diligent reader of poetry, he has 
written verse, and some of it of much more than ordinary merit ; he has 
wide sympathies with intellectual moods, a liberal taste, and the freedom 
of an educated man from extravagaut prepossessions and unfounded pre- 
judices. He has consequently reached that measure of success in his work 
which is to be found in a generally fair proportionate estimate of the chief 
poets of our time, in a series of intelligent studies of their works, and in 
marshalling in rational order a vast number of writers of more or less 
distinction who have formed the rank and file of the regiment of what he 
terms Victorian poets. As a handbook to the poetic literature of England 
duringt he last and present generations, Mr. Stedman's volume is commend- 
able and serviceable. 

But his work has also another aim. It is “an essay in philosophical 
criticism.” Its intent is to set forth ‘‘ correct ideas in respect to the aim 
and province of the art of poetry.” In this portion of his subject, Mr. 
Stedman says modestly, ‘‘ much originality is not claimed for either man- 
ner or thought. My effort simply bas been to illustrate, through analysis of 
the career of various poets, what already is widely understood among philo- 
sophical critics.” The want of originality in such work as this is not a fault, 
but thecontrary. The most philosophical critic cannot invent new principles 
of judgment ; he can do little more than set old truths in new lights, or 
present them with fresh illustrations. But it is essential that he should 
have a clear discrimination of the truth and the error in commonly received 
notions, that his own principles should be consistent and defined, and that 
he should have the ability to set them forth in logical sequence and accord- 
ing to their relative importance. 

As a ‘philosophical critic,’ 
tive and impressible than discriminating 


* Mr. Stedman shows himself more recep- 
; he exhibits facility rather 
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than force of mind, and more fluency of ex sion I if 
thoucht or keenness of discernment. He is better at t nal f 
individual qualities than in broad generalizations Im his pl l 
Sper lation his hold of ideas is lo« t lacks grip: Ii 4 { 
infrequently inconsecutive, and his conclusions are formal rather ’ 
necessary. These defects appear, for instance, in his attempt to he 
characteristics of our age in their rela to prevailing forms t t 
and expression. The age is, in his view, en f transition. ¢ \ 
in which ‘the scientific movement assumes an importa to 
that of all other forces combined.” But all ages seem to the men 
who live in them to be ages of transition and complex, so that to deter- 


mine the effect of these aspects of the world upon thoug 
in any given period, would require a broad cor parative historical survey. 


ht and expression 


The force of the scientifie movement in determining the mental dispositions 


of the present time is a simpler subject of enquiry. But in estimating its 
effect upon poetry, Mr. Stedman seems to have no clear and settled idea as 
tle hat 


**there is no inherent antagonism between science and poetry,” but he dis- 


declares t 


to the relations between knowledge and imagination. 
covers **that a temporary struggle is under way and has seriously embar- 
rassed the poets of the era.” He regards this as ‘tan enfor ed transithen 
to the method of the future,” be. ° The 
period, doubtless,” he asserts, ** will be prolonged by the ceaseless progress 


whatever that may transition 


} 
constintty 


of the scientific revolution occupying men’s imaginations, and 


readjusting the basis of language and illustration.” But in these utterances 


= 
Mr. Stedman seems to be without distinct perception of the nature of the 


With seience as mere science it has nothing to do. 


poetic imagination. 
Its high prerogative is that of choice. Facts do not compel its acceptance 


of them. 
Science and imagination cannot quarrel, there can be no stragyle be 


it apprehends ‘*more than cool reason ever comprehends.” 


LWwe 





them, because the imagination is supreme and absolute in its own domain. 


‘If the time should ever come,” Says Wordsworth, in a passage cited by 


Mr. Stedman, but apparently not fully understood by him, ‘* when what is 
to} 


is divine spirit to aid the 


ut on, as owe 


now called science, familiarized to men, shall be ready 
a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend h 


transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus produced, as a clear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man.” The very form and figure of 
this sentence illustrate the point at issue, Tere is a truth expressed by 
trope and metaphor, and fact is dressed in the garb of fancy. But Mr 


Stedman seems to expect that science is to invade the realm of poesy, and 
that the poets are likely to follow the lead of such a writer as George Eliot, 
who often shows her deficiency of poetic imagination in making use 


of the raw material of science long before it has become familiar enough 
to put on a form of flesh and blood.* 
discovery she may, she will but open new regions over which the imagine. 


Let science make what progie-s and 


tion will have sway, while she cannot take from poetry one foothold that the 
Knowledge widens as the years advance, 
One 


muse has ever called her own. 
but the imagination is never troubied by the increase. 


superstition 


after another drops away, the old forms of fancy give place to new, vet 


the poet, mourning that * glory and loveliness have passed away,” still de- 
clares, ** But there are left delights as high as these.” To him ** Now is a 
res, 
fairer season,” and he is not troubled with the doubt— 
“that the high 

Imagination cannot freely fly 

As she was wont of old.”"’ 
We do not question that Mr. Stedman is practically in accord with this 


doctrine. Many passages might be cited from his pages that by themselves 
sustain it, but he has no vigorous grasp of the principle of 


After reading. 


criticism in- 
ns are vague and indefinite. 
ke Omer Khayyam, who 


volved in it, and his conclusi 
his disquisitions, we are left, li 
** heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein he went 
The clearness of a writer's thought may often be illustrated by the cha- 
If the nature of his mind is orderly and discrimi- 
Now, Mr. Stedman 


racter of his metaphors. 
nating, he is not likely to mix his figures of speech. 
speaks ‘seizing upon the merest germs of scientific dis- 
covery, pursue them to their ultimate bounds.” He talks of * classicism 
blossoming on the sprays of song,” and of a method ‘* maintaining an atmo- 
sphere.” And this is his picture of Landor’s station: ‘His station re- 
sembles that of a bulkhead defending the sea-wall of some lasting structure 


of poets who, 


* This mannerism of George Eliot's is illustrated by the opening scetence cf 
her new novel, * Daniel Deronda’: ‘‘Was she beautiful or net beautiful ¥ and what 
was the secret of form or expression which gave the dynamic qualiiy to he 
It will be long before poets or lovers talk, whether in ve se or prose. « 
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—a mole or pier built out from tuneful, grove-shaded Arcadian shores, 
He stretches far into the channel along which the tides of literary fashion 
have ebbed and flowed. Other poets, leading or following the changeful 
urrent, often appear to leave him behind, Lut ere long find him again abreast 
of them, unchanged and dauntless, wearing a lighted beacon at his head.” 
Landor should have taught Mr. Stedman better than this. 

Mr. Stedman's utterances are sometimes obscure. We do not under- 
stand him when he says, *‘ There always are cases when poetry fairly rises 
above the idealism of its day,” or when he tells us that ** Tennyson is sub- 
jective, so far as a pervading sameness of style, a landscape seen through 
one shade of glass, can make him.” Nor is he always consistent with him- 
self in judgment, so that the reader is fairly at a loss what to think. Thus, 
in his notice of Clough we read, ‘* It may be said of Clough as Carlyle said 
of Sterling, that he was ‘a remarkable soul,’ . who, more than 
others, sensible to its influences, took intensely into him such tint and 
shape of feature as the world had to offer there and then ; fashioning him- 
self eagerly by whatever of noble presented itself.” This is clear, but we 
turn the page and are told, ‘ His fine original nature took no tinge of the 
prevailing influences about him.” 

it is in no spirit of zeal to pick flaws that we point out such defects as 
these, but we notice them as affording illustration of mental traits which 
prevent Mr. Stedman’s book from taking the place we should desire for it 
as a critical treatise. A sharp revision of the volume and the excision of 
much of the genera! criticism would give his work a chance of a permanent 
piace in literature. If Mr. Stedman would attempt less, he would achieve 
more. If he would be content to be simple, and would give up philosophy, 
he might write pleasantly always as he now does sometimes; for he would 
write as a man of refined taste and of good natural perceptions im- 
proved by generous culture. The chapter in his preseut volume on Tenny- 
son and Theocritus has an agreeable scholarly flavor, and some of his trans- 
lations from the Greek poet are so felicitous that we could wish he would 
give us what we believe he has long promised—a complete version of the 


* Idvlis,’ - . 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

} hoe North American Review has published a ‘‘ Centennial Number,” 

which reviews the course of American thought in Religion, Politics, 
Abstract Science, Economic Science, Law, and Education. The writer 
of the paper on Religion, Professor Diman, has had a much more 
difficult task than any of his coadjutors, but has produced an article 
which has been rarely equalled in periodical literature, and indeed 
ean hardly be charged with any defect except—though it fills forty- 
seven pages—its shortness. There is nothing in modern ecclesiastical 
history more interesting than, and nothing so complex as, the reli- 
gious thought and feeling in America during the last two hundred years, 
because nowhere else has their expression been, on the whole, so free and so 
little trammelled either by tradition, custom, or legislation. Nobody who 
has not studied it can safely say that he knows the religious side of human 
nature, and yet to study it carefully is a task of no little difficulty, so mani- 
fold have been its variations and tendencies. Professor Diman has per- 
formed a literary feat of no small dexterity in giving us a bird’s-eye view of 
the wide and shifting field of denominational life. The cases are very rare 
in which a religious man has shown himself so capable of taking an objec- 
tive view of an interesting phase of church history without losing or conceal- 
ing the sympathy with which he watches it. The first fact which comes 
out most prominently in his narrative, and leaves the deepest impression 
on one’s mind as one lays down the article, is that the success of the de- 
nominations has been almost invariably in the ratio of the rigidity and 
completeness of their governmental organization. Discipiine, obedience, 
fixed rules, and stern enforcement of them, in the church as in the world, 
carry the day. The second is that those denominations which have given 
the emotions the highest place in their scheme, or, in other words, have 
substituted the ‘theology of the feelings” for the ‘‘theology of the intel- 
lect,” have been, other things being equal, those whose growth has been 
steadiest and greatest. Indeed, the people, as Professor Diman suggests, 
seem to seek in the strictness and completeness of church organization a 
refuge from the growing looseness and changeableness of that of the state. 
The article can hardly be overrated as an example of the treatment of a 
difficult subject in a short space by a master-hand. 

Professor Sumner, in dealing with politics during the century, brings 
us dewn by a lucid sketch of party history to the close of the late war, 
illustrating copiously the gradual conversion of the republic into a demo- 
eracy, and explaining the agencies which were most active in bringing it 
about. Contrasting the apathy or phlegm about political matters which 
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characterizes the people of to-day as a whole, compared with that of the 
earlier part of the present century, he ascribes it to the gveatly increased 
number and varicty of social interests, snd to the gradual recogniticn by 
the average voter of his own inability to deal with them satisfectorily, and 
of the necessity of committing their management more and more to 
trained hands, and confining himself to the selection of men rather than 
to the solution of questions. What the ‘‘ ordinary voter wants now is good 
government and efficient administration, businesslike permanence and 
exactitude.” In answer to the question why he finds it so hard to get them, 
Mr. Sumner says that the difficulty arises out of the strength and complex- 
ity of the party machinery which was created during earlier steges of 
public feeling, and which it will probably now take much time and long 
effort to overthrow ; but in the dissatisfaction with it which prevails and 
in the widespread desire for something better he finds proof that while 
the party machinery has degenerated, the political will or ‘political 
morale” of the people—which, after ali, supplies the motive power—has 
not done so, but, on the contrary, has improved and is improving. ‘That 
will,” he says, ‘‘needs instruction and guidance. It is instructed only 
slowly and by great effort, especially through literary efforts, because it 
has learned distrust. It lacks organization, and its efforts are spasmodic 
and clumsy.” In what way it can be made to assert itself and resume con- 
trol of public affairs the professor does not show, and it is not his business 
to show, in the article before us ; but we suspect the deliverance will only 
come, as he suggests, through bitter experience. This seems discouraging ; 
but by what other process than self-conquest and suffering has man or 
nation ever come to anything ? 

President Gilman of the new Hopkins University discusses education in 
an article which contains a great deal of solid information. With regard 
to primary education, he tells the tale of its homogeneous diffusion from its 
New England birth-place throughout the country, including even, since the 
war, the old slave States, and sets down as its chief difficulty the pecuiiar 
condition of affairs at the South, as its chief defect a want of thoroughness, 
and as its chief danger the religious question. Secondary instruction—7.e., 
that between the primary and the collegiate—is ‘‘ commonly conceded ” to 
be, Mr. Gilman says, the weakest part of the system. With regard to the 
universities, colleges, and other degree-giving institutions, the number of 
which had swollen from about twenty-six in 1800 to five hundred and forty- 
five in 1875, Mr. Gilman is not disposed to agree wholly with those who lament 
this astonishing growth, and thinks it has done a good deal to keep the 
lamp of knowledge burning in dark places, where the alternative was not 
better illumination but black night. The growth of State universities in 
the West, he thinks, has been a healthy reaction against the multiplicity of 
sectarian colleges. He refers to the statistics collected some years ago hy 
President Barnard of Columbia College, showing a gradual lessening of tle 
proportional number of students attending college throughout tle 
country, or, in other words, a gradual loss of their hold upon the ccom- 
munity by the colleges, but does not appear to think that this points to 
a necessarily permanent danger. With regard to the conflict between 
science and religion, he notices the fact that in this country it has 
never been rampant, any more than has the struggle between scietice 
and the classics. The figures queted from the report of the Commissic ver 
of Education as to the gifts of men of wealth to institutions of learning, 
will probably be a surprise even to those who have been in the habit of ): t- 
ting a very high estimate upon the national tendency to liberality in t! is 
direction ; it seems that no less than $33,000,000 were given in tke feur 
years prior to 1875, a period which covers a whole year given up to Lus'ncss 
depression and positive panic. Summing up the causes for pride on tic cre 
side and dissatisfaction on the other, he thinks we may rejoice at being if nct 
the most highly at least the ‘‘ most generally * educated people in the world ; 
at the stimulus we have given to popular education in England, in Jspan, 
and in South America ; at the constant improvement in our machirery cf 
popular education ; and at the growth of a few strong colleges, the eem- 
mencement of numerous public libraries, schools, and galleries of the fire 
arts and of museums of natural history, and at the changes of some of the 
older colleges to true universities. On the other hand, there is reason for 
being dissatisfied with the inferiority of our systems of higher instructicn 
to those of Europe ; we must acknowledge that in intermediate instruction 
we are ‘‘ far behind what we know to be requisite”; thatin primary schools 
there is a great deal of waste of time and strength—or, in cther words, of 
money ; that the illiteracy of large numbers of the voting population, reveale:l 
by the last census, must cause us grave apprehension ; and that the religious 
question (which Mr. Gilman would have settled by complete secularization) 
must stil! be considered a ‘‘ rock ahead.” 

We regret to observe that in all or almost all the articles in this Cen- 
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tennial Number of the Review, the ** practical man”—or, in other words, 
the Philistine—comes in for some pretty hard knocks, a fact which will pro- 
bubly prevent the number from having a large circulation among members 
of C 5 
for what the Philistine principally needs to know is the depth of his own 
ignorance. At the same time, it cannot be helped, and, on the other hand. 
it is only fair that the unpractical man should have his revenge, at least 
once in a hundred years, for the numerous ward-meetings he has failed to 
influence and the caucuses and conventions he has failed to capture, and 
the insults and jeers and exhortations that have been heaped upon him in 
consequence, by explaining to his practical brother what a consummate 
mess the latter usually makes of all the more delicate parts of the social 
machine when he undertakes, not merely to plod along obediently and per- 
form his allotted tasks, but, as he now actually has done, to govern the 
world. He has not made a great success of it in abstract science, accord- 
ing to Mr. Simon Newcomb, whose account of his subject might be 
briefly summed up by saying that there is not in America any abstract 
science. That there is not going to be, Mr. Newcomb does not say 
(and, indeed, if any one else had been writing the article, no doubt 
Mr. Neweomb’s own name would have been brought forward in 
qualification of some of his statements); but he does say that 
abstract science has been hitherto in a far from flourishing condition. In 
other countries it has had the support of government or learned bodies. In 
this country it has had almost no support. The basis of any future 
advance must be a better knowledge of the wants of science among those 
who give money for its promotion. In this direction the ‘* practical man ” 
has only as yet reached the rather elementary stage at which he has been 
able to grasp the idea that astronomy cannot be successfully cultivated 
without telescopes nor chemistry without retorts. Big telescopes he has 
accordingly been putting up in all directions, and laboratories in every 
corner, until Mr. Newcomb declares that we want no more. What we do 
want is men to use them, and public recognition of the value of their labor, 

The article on Law by Mr. G. T. Bispham is not so satisfactory as the 
others. It contains too much philosophy of a vague sort and too little law. 
The ‘‘ great fact in the progress of American jurisprudence,” Mr. Bispham 
says, is ‘‘ its tendency towards organic statute law and towards the sys- 
tematizing of law”; or, ‘‘in other words, towards written constitutions 
and codification.” This may be true, but Mr. Bispham has wholly failed to 
point out the peculiarity of American constitutional law, which does not 
at all consist, though it is often loosely spoken of as if it did, in the fact 
that it is written. French constitutions are written, and yet they have no 
effective force like ours. The Englisi constitution is unwritten, and yet 
the great body of our constitutional law, so far as it affects private right, 
closely resembles the English, and was taken in great measure from Eng- 
land. If the art of writing and printing were lost to-morrow, the constitu- 
tions of the States and the United States would not lose their vitality, 
though their interpretation would of course be more inconvenient than at 
present. The whole secret of American constitutional law lies in the fact 
that it puts the courts above all the rest of the government. Mr. Bispham 
also wholly omits to notice the revoJution in the study of the law brought 
about by Austin’s school in England—a revolution which now begins to be 
felt in this country pretty plainly ; and he hardly touches upon the relation 
between the bench and bar and the public at all. He does not speak with 
favor of the new systems of pleading, and thinks the true principle of re- 
form in this department would be to simplify the common-law system—the 
Massachusetts Practice Act is as good an example of this sort of reform as 
any one can ask for—and nut to sweep away technical pleading nor abol- 
ish all the forms of action. 

Professor Dunbar, who always writes so well that we wish he wrote 
oftener, in his review of Economic Science, comes to the conclusion, which 
must certainly be admitted as true, that ‘*the United States have thus far 
done nothing towards developing the theory of political economy.” There 
have been several able men, from Hamilton down, who have studied 
economic science and made successful applications of their knowledge in 
practical affairs, but they have not advanced the science itself. Mr. H. C. 
Carey is the only name that can be brought forward against this statement, 
and to say this is to make the case worse than before ; for the history of Mr. 
Carey’s mind, as revealed in his books, is the history of a mind hopelessly 
confused on the very subjects it professes to know and teach. Ilis his- 
torical refutation of Ricardo will no doubt hereafter better serve the pur- 
pose of illustrating logical error than of advancing the fame of the ** Penn- 
sylvania school.” As to the causes of our economic barrenness, Mr. Dunbar 
finds them the same as those which have kept us so backward in philosophy, 
in pure mathematics, in abstract science generally, in the more recondite 
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This is a pity, 
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| historical investigations, and the higher generalizations in physics—the 
newness of the country, the hitherto practical character of Ameri life 
and the seeming immunity from the consequences of ¢ blunders 
caused by onr wonderful natural resources 


| Tiffany. 
| this work betrays the amateur. 


| give human interest to this careful piece of art-jewelry. 


_ 
Fine Arts. 
NINTH EXHIBITION OF THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 

F a new painting vehicle could be discovered every five years, it is won- 
derful the development of strength that would be manifested in the 
national art. Nothing can equal the stimulus of an escape from old 
methods, a disfranchisement from routine, a competition of ancient com- 
rades rallying in fresh societies. As each man turns a novel side of him- 
self to the criticism of his competitors, he exercises on them the enlivening 
power of an innovator from some strange country ; and in the clash of 
practice and experiment there arises that agitation of learned dust called 
respectfully in the profession atmosphere. It and not 
because water-color will ever express the best things of art, that the vigor 
of President Smillie’s crusaders is so gratifying. The ninth year finds them 
assuming the stability of experience without losing the enthusiasm of the 
start, and the little indescribable signs of live earnestness cover the whole 
exhibition and give it a lustre. The special stimulus of the 
come in for an additional inducement to exertion, and several gentlemen 
have expressed their patriotism in the natural way of ordering a larger 
frame than they ever used before. The rooms of the Academy are accord- 
ingly filled to repletion, and there are six hundred pictures hung, while it is 
understood that an uncommonly large number were rejected. Three-fourths 
of the space are, however, occupied by the spandrels which surround the 


is for this reason, 


vear has 


pictures ; that tendency to segregation which induces the aquarellist to 
express the major part of his idea in blank card-beard showing this vear 
with especial distinction and exclusiveness. A little group of Spanish pie- 
tures are framed in velvet, by no wish of the Society, we are sure ; they are 
contributed by a foreigner, and their arraying is admitted by courtesy. A 
colorless wall-paper has been stretched temporarily over the Academy's 
walls of maroon, forming a vacuum on which the delicate harmonies of each 
composition play with all the vigor they can. The visitor feels that the dis- 
cipline is a little severe, but there is enough individual merit in the pictures 
to reward him for penetrating the bleakness of the galleries. 

A spacious and important picture (41) forms the contribution of Mr. 
Although the intention is excellent and the exeeution thorough, 
Having found in Switzerland a weather- 
stained wooden niche employed as a boutique, the artist has eagerly seized 
this structure for the boundary-motive of his picture, allowing that frame 
within a frame wheee effect is never good, and which is always shunned ly 
a master of composition. In this receptacle is amassed a universe of tin- 
ware, to relieve the nacre-tints of which the whole picture is drowned cut 
in a uniform contrasting shade, harmoniously treated but disagreeable. The 
patient pursuit of detail cannot be too highly commended ; the glancing 
armor of the tins covers one part of the picture with subtle silvery spec- 
trums, and there is a copper kettle which challenges the Dutch masters. 
Two figures, one with a wooden Punchinello profile and the other lifelike, 


** A Serub-Race 


| on the Western Plains” (161) is a scene sketched from nature among the 


| blackness of their shadows, 


| weight of the intruding figures. 


manners and humors of the prairie caravan ; a half-dozen of emigrants and 
half-breeds are exercising their clumsy horses on a fine evening after the 
wagons are drawn up in camp array. In this earnest picture Mr. J. D. 
Smillie has undertaken one of the hardest tasks ever assumed by an aqua- 
rellist, the study being most original and difficult, and the dimensions— 
some four feet diameter—adding unnecessarily to the awkwardness of the 


labor. The group of horses is certainly not a success ; the drawing is heavy 


| and anxious, and in the foreshortened cluster of racing brutes the artist 


has badly entangled himself in what would puzzle a Landseer—to show ele- 
gance of drawing in the treatment of the scurviest models. While the 
figures sink down in an anxious heaviness, the landscape, on the contrary, 
is diaphanous and delicate to a charm, There are, in fact, two pictures 
here, a group of dark and clumsy silhouettes glued to a landscape-motive 
as faint as a glass window, and only forced into unity by the exaggerated 
Either the group or the setting would make a 
picture, but the two are treated under different conditions of force, finish, 
and light-and-shade, and the tender scenery breaks like gauze under the 
At the same time, the command of tech- 
nic, especially in the broad sky and aerial distance, is remarkable. The 
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that t | that 
of a suggested delight. The delicacy of conception in the two negro Cupids, 
and the 


he prevailing impression perhaps is a sense we are defrauded 


one of whom is catching a bee other is waiting, with the unutter- 


able pregnant patience of his race, to confer a gigantic sunflower on his 
schoolmistress, is most enjoyable ; no bronze from Herculaneum expresses 


more by simple posture. But the charm of competent finish is wanting. 


If 


In another picture, where a Zouave, armed with 


Would finish have spoiled the charm ? the shortcoming of Mr. 
Womer’ 


+} 


so, 
s art is confes ed, 
1¢ fragrant canteen, is making friends with a little contraband, the sol- 
modelled with the skill of Vibert or Detaille ; 
but the completion of this single figure seems a caprice or an accident. In 
e, some boys, bathing after sunset, are stilled in spirit by 


dier, relieved against black, is 


a further examp! 
the 
with their spirit of larking quite beaten out of them ; 
bov 


dry 


creeping horror of the night, as they stand darkling out of the water 
in another, the same 
:, perhaps, are toasting in the sun after a noon bath on the sands, their 
gritty sense of cleanness expressed in every curve of their bodies under 
It is such a beautiful thing to tell these 
healthful stories with all the simplicity, all that confinement to the idea, 


their correct palm leaf hats. 


find in Japanese artists, that we can only mourn the loss 

if gi us the 
l of the sketchy impression. Mr. Eakins, 
American sports seemed to complete what Mr. Homer 
Mr. 'T. W. Wood contributes a 
study (13) of Band-master Grafulla, stark and stiff in his professional autho- 


which we 


of the fine painter Mr. Homer would be he could ve 


loped painting instea r. 
} ie of 


whose stucie 


nimed at, is regretfully missed this year. 


amid the burly splendors of his Seventh Regiment uniform, that shows 
an advance in the fre 
but a fairv’s gift, however, and fades away in the rapidly degenerating 
treatment of the rest of the painting, while his contributions 74 and 78 


reveal his old elaborate 


edom and expressiveness of the countenance ; this is 


poverty ; in the last picture, however, there hap- 


pens to be a detail, a lime-bucket treated in body-color, that is a perfect 


statuette or bas-relief of its original, consummate in mechanical perfection, 


and accurately expressive of the competence of its creator. Mr. Perrv 
shows ‘* Anne Hatheway’s Kitchen” (79) and ‘*A Month’s Darning” (18), 
both in his most careful style. Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, a new contributor, 


sends a fine exhibition of youthful energy, a broad trowel-cast of rough 
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part of which accurately represents Shakspere’s eon- 


ception of ** Wall,” but the corners of whose spacious extent afford room 


for a couple of figures of true graphie merit (24): the Yankee squire of 
Van Buren’s epoch meets the village belle in # rural coaching office ; and, 
while modestly separating themselves to the extreme limits allowed by the 
composition, the personages think furtively of each other, and a sort of 
communication of impressions wittily filis up the blank which the artist 
has so considerately placed between them, Mr. Magrath’s life-sized head 


(76) is evidently a mistake in scale, as his knowledge of the figure is not suf- 
ficient to carry him through such a task with tne distinction we look for in 
him, even if aquerelle were ever very satisfactory in the dimensions of na- 
ture. This painter’s other contributions are all beautiful, in the happy 
line of Irish pastoral he has struck upon. No. 47, “On the Hillside,” is a 
peculiarly noble and serene composition, with a few well-contrasted forms 
of sheep relieved in shadow against a sunny distance, in an environment of 
foliage that just leaves a focus for the brilliant vista. The labor here, in 
old-fashioned legitimate water-color, is most rich and satisfying. Other 
pastorals, as the ‘* Morning” (188), display the sense of open blowing wea- 
ther, in the blue fleece-sprent sky and the rock transiently chilled in the 
shadow of acloud, socommon in English examples of cartoon art. In knack 
of composition, in the introduction of figures that carry on the sentiment of 
the scene, in trick of chiaroscuro, and in color, Mr. Magrath oceupies with 
perfect acceptability the field of the old shepherdess-painters. He has even 
improved on the most of them, But he spoils, in every single instance, the 
sentiment of his compositions by a type of the human face which is neither 
rustic nor innocent, nor ignorant, but which belongs to the lower life of 
A more fatal shipwreck in this kind, however, is made every year 
The beer-saloons un- 


cities, 
with unerring punctuality by Mr. Matt. Morgan. 
doubtedly have their artistic side, and when Mr. Morgan sketches the ruf- 
fians and men-about-town who were naturally intended for his prey, he is 
certain to be strong ; but the waitress found in those haunts, who at pres- 
ent forms Mr. Morgan’s sole type of feminine beauty, and whom he per- 
severingly introduces as a lady or an ingénue at every annual exhibition, is 
a less sincere creation. He presents her in a group of old-young, hardened- 
looking children, in a picture he has painted in collaboration with Mr. 
Bricher (14) ; and again as a Venetian soubrette (422). As for Mr. Bricher, 
his landseape is hardened up to a perfect sympathy with his colleague's 
ficures ; the woods in No. 14 are dashed in with dry, scene-painter’s knack, 
without any love, or even detailed recollection, of the real forest; in 99, 
where he attempts a coast-scene, the regular line of foam seems to be imi- 
tated from Miss Bridges’s thistle-seeds (150). A figure-painter of real merit 
is Mr. Wordsworth Thompson ; but his effort this year—his first, as we 
believe, in water-color—is not commensurate with his powers ; the ‘‘ Park 
Shanties ” are excellent material for an artist, but Mr. Thompson has ap- 
plied to them only for an incident of desperate commonplace and inherer.t 
vulgarity. 
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